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Motors Trucks 


aarenmource 
A 150 PRICE REDUCTION 


on this Famous Farm Truck 





now $$ '7 5 117 to 2 Ton Range 


Model T-19B (141-in. wheelbase—9 ft. body pictured)—3 wheelbases, 
22 different types available . . . 8,500 lbs. Straight Rating (including 
load). Price, chassis only, f. o. b. Pontiac, Michigan 





PIUS g Substantial Price Reductions 
on All Light Duty Equipment for Fruit 


Marketing The investment required for you to own farm truck 
equipment of highest quality has been reduced by as much as 20%. Lowered 
material costs and production savings are passed on to you. 

All types of the famous Model T-19 have been reduced $150 in price. This 
model has always been priced well under trucks of comparable power, 
sturdiness and economy. : 

At its new price—as low as $745 for some types—it stands out sharply as 
THE VALUE of the 1), to 2 ton range. 

Working steadily on thousands of farms, this model has earned—by years 
of honest service—the nation-wide respect of the agricul- 
tural industry. Engineering advancements from time to 
time have added toits fundamental excellence. Big, fast, 
long-lasting—it is today’s most profitable farm truck. 

The General Motors Truck Model T-15 has been re- 


GM 
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PIUS g 500 Ibs. to 3500 Ibs. Guar- 
anteed Capacity Increases (Straight Rat- 
ing) on 6 Great Medium-to-Heavier Duty 


Models This is profitable news for the farmer who uses trucks in the 
medium-te-heavier duty capacity ranges. Six basic General Motors Truck 
Models have increases ranging from 500 pounds to 3,500 pounds in their 
guaranteed capacity ratings. The great performance records of these models 
in actual service makes this possible. 

These increases mean that the volume of work which these models are 
capable of handling, under factory guarantee, has been increased by from 
20% to as much as 35%. Not a dollar has been added to their purchase prices. 





This is our honest belief: The fruit grower who invests in new equipment 
without first seeing the VALUES which General Motors Trucks offer, sacri- 
fices substantial profits. The fruit grower who does investigate awards to 
himself the highest dividends his truck dollar has ever earned. 


“ “ “ 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. (Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & 
Coach Mfg. Co.) GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS, YELLOW CABS and COACHES. Factory 
Branches, Distributors, Dealers—in over 2000 principal cities and towns. (Time payments 
fi d through Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corp. plan, at lowest available rates.) 





duced $50 in price. In addition, its great performance GENERAL 
records have made possible an increase of 1100 pounds 

in Straight Rating. It is now in the 4 to 114 ton range. MOTORS 
No truck of this capacity range can presume to com- TRUCKS HAVE 
pete with this model in all-round performance. In OUTSTANDING 
long-lived power and speed. In steel-muscled strength VALUE 

in every performance factor. 
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HIGHER TAXATION. 
ON TRUCKS AND BUSES? 


THE RAILROAD interests, apparently 
alarmed over the continued loss of freight 
and passenger business to motor trucks and 
buses, are now promoting systematized 
propaganda in the interests of higher 
taxation and more regulation for their 
motorized competitors. 


The charge of subsidization is raised and 
figures are presented purporting to show 
that the heavier types of trucks and buses 
pay less in taxes—license fees and gasoline 
taxes—per ton mile than do the lighter cars 
and trucks. 


As an example, it is cited that the car 
weighing one ton and traveling 20 miles per 
gallon of gasoline, pays an average tax of 
four cents per gallon. This is compared to 
a 10-ton truck and its load, having a gross 
weight of 16 tons, which uses a gallon of 
gasoline for three miles of travel, and, pay- 
ing the same tax per gallon of gasoline, 
moves its tonnage over the: highway at half 
the cost per ton-mile as that paid by the 
small car. 


By the citation of examples of this kind, 
the claim is set up that the commercial 
trucks and buses are using the highways at 
lower cost than is paid by the lighter trucks 
and passenger cars, and that such discrimi- 
nation amounts to subsidization of the com- 
mercial motor vehicles. 


Urgent suggestions are being put forth 


to the 44 State legislatures now in session 
that equity demands a general raise in tax 
charges levied upon the heavier classes of 
motor vehicles, and that public regulation, 
comparable to that now governing the rail- 
roads, be laid upon the common carriers 
using the highways. 


In answer to these arguments, the motor 
traffic interests put forth figures purporting 
to show that the motor buses and trucks in 
commercial traffic are now paying a larger 
proportion of their gross revenues in the 
various forms of taxes levied against them 
than does any other public utility in the 
United States and that extensive regula- 
tions now cover every possible feature of 
operation including rates of fare, hours of 
service, all safety factors, size and weight of 
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equipment, speed of operation and liability 
and indemnity insurance. 
It is the history of transportation in 


America that each succeeding form of 


transportation has been at first the bene- 
ficiary of subsidization in one or more of a 
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variety of forms. Early in our history the 
natural waterways'.yere improved and 
canals ‘built; at public »expense, that com- 
merce and travel might be expedited. 

The railroads, in turn, were in the early 
days aided by land grants and\cash bonuses 
to make easier their extension throughout 
the land. The rapid extension of the steel 
highways resulted in the eclipse of the busy 
traffic on our navigable rivers. 

Motorized transport has benefited from 
the improvement and extension of hard 
surfaced roads, though of late years there 
has been evident a more general disposition 
on the part of legislative bodies to make the 
automobile and truck pay its share of road 
building and maintenance costs. 

The burdensome regulations and restric- 
tions under which the steam roads are now 
laboring are but the natural result of acts 
for which the railroads themselves were 
responsible. “Had the railroads not defied 
public opinion in the granting of dis¢rimina- 
tory rates to favored concerns, building up 
big business at the expense of smaller enter- 
prise, they would not:now be groaning under 
the weight “of the’ stifling regulations 
against which they now complain. _ 

Or had the manufacturers of passenger 
and freight motor vehicles displayed the 
same languor toward improvements in 
mechanics and design as have the railroads, 
“horseless carriages” would still be chug- 
ging over mud roads at 10 miles an hour, 
and the railroads would have no motor 
traffic competition to fight. 


The solution of the present difficulties of 
the steam roads does not lie in tying the 
hands of competition. Less, rather than 
more regulation, would be a boon to all 
forms of transportation. Taxation will 
always present discrepancies. Some grad- 
uated annual tax based on an arbitrary 
mean between weight and capacity of 
the motor vehicle may in time be worked 
out that will distribute highway costs 
equitably upon all users. 

But the alive, progressive motor industry 
should not be shackled to keep its pace of 
progress down to that of the old, moss- 
covered steam transportation system—a 
system without sufficient vitality to widen 
the “standard” gauge that it outgrew a half 
century ago. 
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The Ford Truck 
is low in cost and useful throughout the year 


THIS spring and summer, let a Ford truck 
lighten your hauling-tasks. When the ground 
is soft with thaws or rain, the Ford has the 
power needed. For those trips to town, to 
the elevator, and to the freight-yard, the 
Ford offers speed and safety. Whether you 
use it hard each day, or as an occasional 
extra helper, the Ford truck will do its 
share of work at an exceedingly low cost. 

The Ford 114-ton truck is strong and 
rugged throughout. Its design is simple, a 
feature that increases reliability. Fine ma- 
terials are used in its construction. 

For example, there are forty different 
kinds of steel in the chassis, for added 
strength and longer service. There are more 
than twenty ball and roller bearings, to re- 
duce friction, to add to smooth operation, 
and to prolong the life of the truck. 








Precisien. Sworkmanship is another fea- 
ture of the Ford. It assures parts of ac- 
curate fit, providing long afd excellent 
service, and helping to reduce the cost of 
maintenance, — 

A chassis with either 13114-inch or 157- 
inch wheelbase can be supplied. Among the 
bodies available for both are stake sides 
and cattle racks, for use on the standard 
platform body. They may be equipped with 
either open or closed cabs. Dual rear wheels 
are available at small additional cost, and 
there is a choice of high or low rear-axle 
gear-ratios to adapt the truck to the type of 
service required. 

Go to your Ford dealer and see this truck. 
Let him show you how little it will cost to 
own a Ford truck and to operate it through 
many seasons to come. 
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FEATURES 
OF THE FORD TRUCK 


40-HORSE-POWER, 4-CYLINDER ENGINE 
TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE 
CANTILEVER REAR SPRINGS 
HEAVY FRONT AXLE AND SPRING 


SPIRAL BEVEL GEAR REAR AXLE, WITH 
STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION 


4-SPEED TRANSMISSION 
LARGE, FULLY ENCLOSED BRAKES 


TRIPLEX SHATTER-PROOF WINDSHIELDS 
(FOR SAFETY) 
You may purchase a Ford truck or light commercial 
car on convenient, economical terms through the 
Authorized Ford Finance Plans of the Universal 
Credit Company. 
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N OT ONLY will the year 1930 be re- 
ferred to in the future as one of the worst 
years of drought and of agricultural and 
industrial depression, but also as one in 
which fruit growers experienced one of the 
severest epidemics of fire blight that has 
yet been recorded. In horticultural circles 
the blight epidemic of 1930 will be com- 
pared with the notorious blight epidemics 
of 1826, 1832, 1844 and the California epi- 
demics of 1905 to 1907. 

While not all apple and pear sections of 
America suffered alike during this past 
year, nevertheless there 
occurred very serious loss- 
es in numerous States, in- 
cluding California in the 
West; Arkansas, Missouri 
and Illinois in the Middle- 





Healthy fruit clusters 
from Jonathan variety in 
upper row. Lower row: 
First epring infections 
on @ rom same 
trees. . All photographed 

on April 23, 1929. 


= 
West, and the 
Carolinas up 
to Pennsyl- 
vania in the 
East. It may be desirable to add 
here that the drought had no rela- 
tionship to the blight epidemic, and that 
had not the dry weather intervened it is 
quite likely that we would have had even 
a greater amount of blight. The notion 
so common among gardeners and fruit 
growers that the weakening of malnutri- 
tion of a plant renders it more susceptible 
to disease is certainly not true for fire 
blight. 

Those who read the April, 1930, number 
of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER could have 
predicted that such an epidemic, at least 
on pears, would appear sooner or later. The 
truth of the matter is that while this 
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FIRE BLIGHT 


By H. R. ROSEN 


disease has been known for over a century 
and has been the subject of innumerable 
articles, both popular and scientific, our 
ignorance of the disease and how to con- 
























trol it is far great- 

er than our knowledge of it. In 
thus emphasizing our lack of knowledge, 
there is no thought of disparaging the bril- 
liant and epoch-making work of such men 
as Drs. T. J. Burrill, J. C. Arthur, and M. 
B. Waite, who laid the foundation not only 
for a study of this disease but for all bac- 
terial plant pathogens. And, unless the 
fruit growers of America are willing to 
take the initiative in requesting thorough 
investigations of this disease and demand 
sufficient funds from the State legislatures 
and the United States Congress for the 
prosecution of such studies, most of those 
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An apple twig blighted 
the previous season with 
a droplet of ooze which 
appeared in the following 
spring prior to the first 
signs of blight. This 
ooze, however, proved to 
be non-infectious. 





FROM INFECTED BEEHIVES 


who grow susceptible varieties will prob- 
ably be driven out of the business of grow- 
ing apples or pears on a commercial scale. 


Old Control Measures Inadequate 


As an illustration of our inadequate 
knowledge of this disease and what investi- 
gations may reveal, a review of some of 
the recent studies conducted by the writer 
will be presented. 

The chief control measure 
which is relied upon at pres- 
ent for controlling this disease 
consists of pruning out and 
destroying all previously dis- 
eased wood prior to the devel- 
opment of new spring growth. This reme- 
dial measure is based upon the assumption 
that the germ responsible for this disease 
is capable of living over winter only in dis- 
eased wood of the previous season and that 
with the removal of such wood there will 
be no opportunity for the germ to gain en- 
trance into an orchard save from some ex- 
traneous, unpruned and unkept trees. 













The first spring blight, in the form of blossom 
infections on pears, variety Winter Nelis, pho- 
tographed April 16, 1929. With exception of 
one young healthy fruit in the middle cluster, 
the remaining blossoms were blighted. 


This assumption in turn is based upon 
the belief that in the early spring the bac- 
terial parasite oozes out of diseased tissues, 
that this sticky bacterial ooze is either 
visited by bees and other insects, which 
subsequently smear the blossoms and other 
organs as they happen to visit them, thus 
causing the blossoms to blight, or that a 
rain falling over the ooze disintegrates it, 
scattering it about on all the tree parts that 
happen to be in the path of the bacteria- 
laden rain drops and making possible the 
infection of susceptible tissues. But are 
these assumptions correct? 


An Unfounded Assumption 


For four successive seasons the writer, 
with the help of assistants, has attempted 


to locate bacterial ooze prior Please tern 
to the development of new to Page 31 
Page 5 





Tue KAW RIVER VALLEY just west of 
Kansas City is noted for its production of 
fine seedling apple roots used as stocks for 
named apple varieties. Seeds from our 
cultivated varieties like Jonathan, Ben 
Davis, and Winesap may be used; but as 
a, rule they lack virility and vigor and do 
not give as high a percentage of germin- 
ation or produce as vigorous seedlings as 
the seeds from the French Crab, or wild 
apple. The so-called French Crab apple 
seeds are, therefore, generally used in 
growing apple seedling roots to be used for 
grafting and budding purposes in prefer- 
ence to seeds from the more easily procur- 
able native named varieties. 

In growing seedlings, the apple seeds, 
after being stratified, are planted from two 
to four inches apart in rows about four feet 
apart. When the young seedlings spring 
up, they should be given very thorough cul- 


















Above: Apple scions at left. Scedling 
apple roots at right. 
Right: From 


Making the whip graft. 
left to right—A long, sloping cut and 
slit are made in scion. Stock prepared 
in similar manner and ready to be united 
with scion. ~ Scion and stock pushed to- 
gether, with tongues interlocking, show- 
ing the proper cambial contact. Scion 
placed to one side to show how the cam- 
bium, oy growing, layers should be 
brought together. 


tivations during the growing season by 
plowing and hoeing. In the fall after the 
leaves drop the little trees are dug, if large 
enough. When they are considered too 
small for use they may be allowed to grow 
another year before digging. For conven- 
ience in handling, the tops are shortened 
after digging and the trees are tied in bun- 
dles of from 25 to 50 or more. They are 
then packed in boxes of green sawdust, 
damp sand, or other damp packing material 
and stored in a cool place. The seedling 
roots are used extensively for whip graft- 
ing in January and February. They are 
known as apple “stock” and are used in the 
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PROPAGATION OF THE APPLE 


By T. J. TALBERT 


propagation of named varieties of apples. 


Scion Wood and Its Care 


Scion wood is usually cut some time 
during the fall or winter from unfrozen, 
well-matured wood of the last season’s 
growth. One-year old wood is preferred 
because experience has shown that its buds 
are more likely to grow successfully upon 
the stock than the buds from wood two or 
more years of age. The length of the 
scions will depend upon the amount of 
growth during the past season. This may 
range from 10 or 12 inehes to 20 inches 
or more. 

Scions should not be cut too long for con- 
venience in handling and storing. When 
taken from frozen wood or wood which has 
been injured by low temperature, they may 
prove worthless. Water sprouts may be 
used if the wood shows no winter injury, 
is firm, well matured, and provided they do 
not originate below the’ graft. 

The scions should be tied in bunches of 
from 25 to 50, stored in damp sand or green 
sawdust and placed in a cool cellar or cold 
storage. When scions are kept in a room 
which is too warm, they may start growth 
and be unfit for use; while if kept too wet 
they may rot or be’severely injured. 


Making the Whip Graft 


This method of grafting is frequently re- 
ferred to as “whip and tongue grafting” 
or “root grafting,” as the method em- 
ployed usually has to do with grafting a 
scion upon a root. The whip and tongue 
graft is used in grafting the roots of seed- 
ling apple trees from one to two years old 
and one-half to five-eighths inch in diame- 





(current season’s 
growth, about the size of a lead pencil) of 
varieties of apples or pears to be propa- 
gated. The seedling roots and scions are 
usually removed from storage and grafted 


ter upon the scions 


during January or February. A cellar or 
basement room is generally used for this 
purpose, but a drier and warmer room may 
be used if the scions and roots are kept 
in their original packages and covered ex- 
cept when in use. Scions, roots, or grafts 
should never be allowed to dry out. The 
roots may be from fourteen to eighteen 
inches long, and for grafting purposes they 
are frequently cut into pieces from three 
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to six inches long, the average being about 
four inches. Each seedling root, there- 
fore, may make from two to four grafts. 

In making the graft, a sloping cut about 
one and one-half inches long is made on 
one side of the upper end of the seedling 
root. The same kind of a sloping cut is 
made on the lower end of the scion. The 
knife is then placed on the sloping cut at 
a distance of about one-fourth to one-third 
inch from the end and a tongue is cut here 
on both scion and root. 

They are then pushed together, the 
tongues. of each slipping into the slits made 
for them. To complete the graft the scion 
and root are wrapped fairly tight with No. 
18 or 20 knitting thread. Before tying the 
union or graft, however, it is important 
to see that the inner bark of both comes 
together at least on one side; otherwise, 
the graft is not likely'to grow. Commer- 
cial nurserymen use machines for wrap- 
ping grafts. If the scion and stock are of 
different diameters, care must be taken to 
insure the proper interlapping of the edges, 
at least on one side. Poor unions invite 
crown. gall or root knot and other troubles. 
The weak cotton string with which the 
stock and scion are wrapped will decay 
rapidly and cause no injury when the 
grafts are set in the soil. The finished 
graft, including the scion and root, should 
be about eight and one-half to nine inches 
long. 


Storing, Planting and Cultivating the Grafts 


The grafts should be packed in bundles 
of 50 to 100 each and stored in damp sand 
or green sawdust and placed in cold stor- 
age, a cool cellar or a callus pit until they 
are set in the nursery row in the spring. 
The soil for planting should be plowed in 
the fall in order that the grafts may be 
planted as early as possible. Prepare the 
ground as for a garden. The grafts may 
be planted either in holes made by a “dib- 
ble” or along the smooth straight edge of 
a furrow made by a plow. In either case, 
it is important to leave only the top bud 
of the scion above ground and to pack the 
soil tightly and firmly around the base of 
the root or graft. 

If the young trees receive frequent cul- 
tivations throughout the spring and sum- 
mer, they should grow to a height of two 
and one-half to three feet or more, when 
they are considered large enough for trans- 
planting as “one-year-olds” any time dur- 
ing the late fall, early winter, or the fol- 
lowing spring. They may also be dug and 
stored in moist sand or green sawdust like 
scions or seedling apple roots. If the trees 
are not large enough in the fall for trans- 
planting, or if there is no ready sale, they 
may be left undisturbed in the nursery. 
The trees may be grown in the nursery 
row for another year and sold or trans- 
planted as two-year-old trees, or they may 
be cut back in the spring to the original 
bud near the ground or just above the 
union of stock and scion. This usually 
causes a quick, vigorous growth of the tree 
and at the end of the growing season it is 
called a “cut-back” with a two-year-old root 
and a one-year-old top. 
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Duriné the past three seasons the writer 
has carried on experiments for the purpose 
of determining the most successful meth- 
ods of protecting orchard trees from deer. 
Various ideas have been tested out in a 
number of New England orchards. The 
following methods have been tried out 
with variable results. In some cases con- 
trol was 100 per cent effective, and in 
others the repellents were of little value. 
As the cost of treatment is relatively 
small, and since there is a chance for suc- 
cess, these methods are rec- 
ommended for further trial 
by interested orchardists. 
Further study will be neces- 





@, 
sary to determine the cause of variable 
results, such as scarcity of food supplies. 


Habits of Deer 


Deer feed chiefly at dusk and early dawn, 
although they may be active during the en- 
tire night. The time of year when they 
damage trees varies from place to place. 
Ordinarily, when the new growth starts in 
April and May, deer begin to feed on this 
tender food and continue to do so through 
June and July. In some places deer injure 
trees only during the summer months, while 
in other orchards the feeding goes on the 
year round. 

Deer show a distinct preference for culti- 
vated plants where these are present. They 
will turn from laurel, berries, and buds and 
twigs of the woods to alfalfa, clover, gar- 
den crops, and young fruit trees. Among 
fruit trees, apples are preferred to peaches, 
and cherries are the least attractive. Even 
among apple trees, in one orchard the Mc- 
Intosh was relished more than the Delicious, 
and in another, the Alexander was appar- 
ently liked better than the Northern Spy. 

Deer injure fruit trees in three different 
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HOW TO CONTROL DEER DAMAGE 


TO FRUIT TREES 


By E. M. MILLS 


ways: first, the ends of the lateral branches 
are eaten, particularly. the new growth, 
from the time of planting until the trees are 
five or six years of age, or until they attain 
sufficient size to be beyond the reach of the 
animals; second, the fruit and leaf spurs 
are removed from the lower branches of 
older trees; and third, the trunk and 
branches of both young and old trees are 








horned. Horning is the rubbing of the 
antlers of the deer against the tree. 

It does not require many deer to do a 
considerable amount of damage. One or- 
chardist reports 87 two-year-old trees 
destroyed in three nights by one deer, as 
shown by the easily followed tracks. In the 
same orchard 175 trees were destroyed in 
one night by six deer. An entire orchard 
of 1000 young trees was 
totally destroyed and aban- 
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doned. 


Unsuccessful Methods of 
Control 


Scaring devices, such as 
white or colored rags hung 
on each tree, have not 
proved very satisfactory. 
In one instance white rags 
were tied to 300 apple and 
peach trees, and at the end 
of three years the trees had 
been damaged so badly that 
they were plowed up. 

Several kinds of sprays 
have been used on fruit 





Left. A sample of deer damage. 
(Photos from U. 8. 
Biological Survey.) 


Above. Tar paper cones 
to protect tree from deer 
damage. 


Center. Automatic flash 
gun for protecting trees 
from deer. 


Left. Tree protected by repel- 
lent hung in bag. 


trees to repel deer. Deer have been ob- 
served to browse on trees almost immedi- 
ately after an application of lime-sulphur 
or nicotine dust. Double-strength kerosene 
emulsion as applied for aphids has been 
reported to keep deer away from young 
trees for a week. A combination of Paris 
green and lime was effective for a short 
time, according to one or- f 


Please turn 
to Page 29 
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chardist. 





Because IT IS NECESSARY to ship 
apples long distances, high standards have 
been enforced in the Pacific Northwest, and 
boxed apples must be reasonably free from 
blemishes caused by the codling moth and 


other insects. -This condition of affairs 
makes it imperative that the Washington 
fruit grower be more than usually alert in 
all his spraying operations. Probably no- 
where else in the country have spraying 
operations been developed to so high a de- 
gree. | 


High Pressures Used 


Again, with the general use of the spray 
gun in these irrigated valleys, high pres- 
sures are necessary, and spraying outfits 
constructed to deliver from 300 to 400 
pounds are in general use. In addition, the 
development of stationary spraying outfits 
has made more efficient the spray applica- 
tions formerly accomplished with portable 
outfits. There are approximately 800 sta- 
tionary spraying plants at the present time 
in the Wenatchee Valley, and a large num- 
ber are being installed in the Yakima Val- 
ley. 

At the present time in the heart of the 
apple growing district six cover sprays are 
applied in addition to the calyx spray. In 
districts more or less isolated, where the 
altitude is higher, the number of cover 
sprays is reduced. In the Okanogan Val- 
ley one or two cover sprays are sufficient, 
since the second brood of the codling moth 
is relatively slight. On the other hand, in 
the lower Yakima Valley spraying may ac- 
tually be continuous during the season, 
especially in those years favorable to the 
development of the insect. 


Use of Traps for Timing Cover Sprays 


Five years ago it was customary with 
many growers to adhere to what was called 
a 10-day program for making applications 
of lead arsenate during the season. This 
policy was recommended in the attempt to 
keep fruit protected from worms and stings 
during the entire season. With the general 
use of the codling moth traps as indicators 
of moth emergence, a_ possibility first 
pointed out by Anthony Spuler of the Wash- 
ington Experiment Station at the annual 
meeting of the State Horticultural Society 
at Wenatchee in 1926, information was 
made available by means of which cover 
sprays could be more accurately timed from 
week to week throughout the season. The 
use of these traps in this way has been of 
immense value to the apple industry. in 
checking damage by the codling moth. 
The principal value of the traps is to time 
cover sprays, although the actual destruc- 
tion of the thousands of moths in the or- 
chard every season is, of course, a factor 
of no small importance. 

In the Wenatchee Valley the State De- 
partment of Agriculture has placed these 
emergence records in conspicuous places 
along the highways, where the daily rec- 
ords may be readily noted by orchardists 
in the immediate vicinity. These daily 
emergence records are obtained from some 
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CODLING MOTH CONTROL 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


By R. L. WEBSTER 


near-by orchard and serve as a guide to 
growers in that particular locality. 
Several large organizations also make 
use of these trap records as a basis of mak- 
ing recommendations to their own growers. 
The American Fruit Growers’ organization 
employs one man, a former student at the 
State college, who devotes a large share of 
his time to collecting these data from or- 


Counting the moths in a day's catch in the trap 


chards in various locations :n the Wenat- 
chee Valley. The “Big Y” organization 
(Yakima Fruit Growers’ Association) last 
summer utilized a string of traps in the 
Yakima Valley covering 17 locations from 
Kennewick, in the lower valley, with an 
altitude of less than 400 feet, to Naches, 
near Yakima, at an altitude of about 1400 
feet. This is an organization of some 1300 
growers holding about 13,000 acres of bear- 
ing orchards: which produce between 5000 
and 6000 carloads of fruit annually. A. L. 
Deaver, who directed this work, tells me 
that this organization depends entirely on 
the use of the traps in making recom- 
mendations to growers for timing cover 
sprays. 


Oil-Lead Arsenate Combination 

The experience of growers has shown the 
great difficulty of preventing worm entries 
by the second brood of larvae. Detailed 
insectary experiments by Mr. Spuler car- 
ried on in the field laboratory at Wenatchee 
have shown that between 40 and 50 per 
cent of the worms placed on apples sprayed 
with lead arsenate at the rate of two pounds 
to 100 gallons of water actually gained en- 
trance without being poisoned. 
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The difficulty in checking the insect dur- 
ing the summer has led to the use of the oil- 


lead arsenate combination. At the present 
time we are recommending a spray appli- 
cation consisting of lead arsenate, used at 
the rate of two pounds to 100 gallons of 
water, to which is added one gallon of com- 
mercial summer oil containing approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the actual oil. 

This combined spray serves both as an 
ovicide and as a larvacide, since there is 
sufficient oil in the combination -to kill a 
large share of the codling moth eggs and 
a sufficient amount of lead arsenate which 
serves to check those larvae which attempt 
to enter the fruits. The oil-lead combina- 
tion serves best when used at the peak of 
egg deposition, a time which may be deter- 
mined fairly accurately by a careful study 
of moth emergence records during the sea- 
son. 

Apples sprayed with the oil-lead arsenate 
eombination, particularly if several appli- 
cations have been made, may be difficult to 
wash. This is especially true when the oil- 
lead combination is used for the second 
brood. Where this combination has been 
used previous to July 25, there has been no 
difficulty in reducing the arsenic load to 
below the tolerance with the ordinary wash- 
ing methods. Where late applications of 
this combination have been made, or where 
there has been undue delay in washing the 
fruit, cases have occurred where removal 
of the residue has been a difficult matter. 


Oil-Nicotine Combination 


The desirability of using some non-arsen- 
ical for the late cover sprays has led to the 
use of the oil-nicotine combination, which 
Mr. Spuler has found ‘in his work to be very 
effective in codling moth control. As al- 
ready pointed out, lead arsenate in combina- 
tion with oil, either mineral or fish oil, is 
more difficult to remove, especially when 
applied in the late cover sprays. In con- 
sequence, the use of the nicotine-oil com- 
bination is being recommended, to replace 
applications of lead arsenate late in the 
season, i. e., after July 25. This combina- 
tion consists of one gallon of summer oil 
emulsion to which is added nicotine sul- 
phate at the rate of three-fourths pint to 
100 gallons of water. Careful checks at 
Wenatchee during the past season show 
that this combination is equal to lead ar- 
senate used at the rate of three pounds to 
100 gallons of water. 

Because of an insufficient supply of nico- 
tine sulphate in 1930, due to abnormal large 
demand that year, this material was prob- 
ably not nearly as widely used as it would 
have been had there been more available. 
Many growers are already using it and 
indications point to a greater use of the 
oil-nicotine combination in 1931. Foliage 
of apple trees sprayed with this oil-lead 
combination, or with the nicotine-oil, has 
been particularly free from damage by 
red spider, leaf hopper, and aphis infesta- 
tion. Freedom from injury of this kind is 
sometimes actually reflected in an increased 
size of apples produced. 
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You'll delight 


in the wonders of Seattle 
and the Puget Sound Country 


on the 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER’S 


ESCORTED, ALL-EXPENSE TOUR 
July 18 - August 3, 1931 : 


Wirnour DOUBT, some of the keen- 
est enjoyments of your entire trip through 
America’s scenic pleasurelands on the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER’S 16-day Wonder 
Tour via The Milwaukee Road will be found 
in Seattle, Wash., and that part of the 
great Pacific Northwest of which it is the 
center. 

Seattle, and Tacoma just to the south, 
are the two wonder cities of the Pacific 
Northwest. Not so many years ago only 
small fishing villages, they are today the 
hubs of an enchanted summerland of moun- 
tains and seashore; centers of remarkable 
industrial and agricultural development; 
gateways to Hawaii, Alaska and the Orient. 
On their docks East meets West; romance 
vies with commerce. 

The itinerary of the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER’S tour provides for a full day in 
Seattle. Shortly after breakfast our autos 
will call for us at the New Washington 
Hotel and make a tour through the city and 
its environs, including the beautiful Queen 
Anne Hill district, probably the city’s fin- 
est residential section, and the Skyline 
Boulevard. The morning will end with a 
two-hour boat trip through Lakes Wash- 
ington and Union, the Government Canal 
Locks, Puget Sound and Elliot Bay. The 
afternoon will be free for further city 
sightseeing, which should include the noted 
municipal markets where much of the fruit 
that is grown in the vicinity of Seattle can 
be found on display. 


Concerning Seattle Herself 


There is a distinct fascination about 
Seattle, the metropolis of the Pacific North- 
west. Many people consider it one of the 


most beautiful cities in the world. The 
late Frank Carpenter, oracle of pictorial 
geography, once declared: “In+my opinion, 
the title to the world’s largest city of great- 
est scenic beauty lies between Seattle and 
Constantinople.” And he knew the cities 
of the world. 


So recently was Seattle’s site nothing but 


a forest that one is constantly re- 
minded of the fact. Imagine, if you 
can, a city with all the verve and 
flash of Chicago, containing with- 
in its limits many acres of virgin 
forest. Situated on numerous hills, 
Seattle faces the rugged Olympics 
in the west; lordly Mount Baker 
gleams to the north; grand Mount 
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Rainier looms close in the southern sky ; and 
between them stretch the white summits of 
the Cascade Range. In the early morning, 
one watches the sun rise rose-pink over the 
majestic Cascades, strike the waters of 27- 
mile long Lake Washington, inside the city 
limits, and gleam on the wavelets of Puget 
Sound. 

Over twice the area of New York’s Cen- 
tral Park is included in Seattle’s park sys- 
tem, where one may swim in the ocean, 
picnic, canoe, fish, play tennis or golf, ride 
horseback for miles through landscaped 
beauty—and never feel crowded. The parks 
are connected by miles of superb boule- 
vards and reveal at every turn gorgeous 
vistas of mountain, lake and sea. Here is 
what awaits your choice during your stay 
in Seattle. For a band concert, or the zoo, 
a woodsy walk, or a sylvan supper—Wood- 
land Park; for more formal beauty, Volun- 
teer Park; for salt water bathing, Alki 
Beach; for fresh water canoeing, swim- 
ming, yachting, Leschi on Lake Washing- 
ton; for an unforgettable fr piease turn 
view, Kinnear; for a quiet {7 Page 30 































Big Douglas firs in Rain- 
ier National Park. These 
3S trees measure 10 and i2 


Branches of a large ever- feet in diameter. 


green on Wahpenayo Peak 
seem to be protecting the 
summit of the mountain, 
Rainier National Park, Wash- 


ington. 
Co 
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The Seattle waterfront. 
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GROWERS CONQUER 


RASPBERRY DISEASES 


O NE OF THE COMMONEST troubles 
in both black and red raspberries is 
mosaic.: This disease is caused by a 
virus, or a combination of viruses, and 
there are at least three types of mosaic 
now recognized on raspberries. All three 
types exhibit a mottling of the leaves 
early in the spring. The newly developed 
foliage shows alternate dark and light to 
yellow-green areas in a mosaic pattern; 
or the leaves may contain almost pure 
yellow spots between the green areas, or 
a mixture of yellow and light green areas 
between the normal green of the leaf. 
Still a third type of mosaic is visible 
only as a very slight mottling early in 
the spring. As warm weather approaches, 
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Fig. 2. Leaf curl 
‘ of raspberry. 






By A. L.- PIERSTORFF 


the mottling on many varieties disap- 
pears. When the stems and roots of in- 
fected plants are examined externally or 
sectioned, no signs of the disease can be 
detected. The fruits, however, are 




























ease-free rasp- 

berry planting 

in northern 
Ohio. 


Fig. 3. Anthrac- _« 
nose on fruit of -.4 
raspberries. 
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use 
scorching foliage of 
diseased raspberry 
plants. 









Fig. 6. Crown gall 
on raspberry canes. 
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smaller than normal, appear seedy and 
crumble easily. Mosaic infected plants 
are smaller than normal plants, the canes 
are more slender and fewer in number, 
bearing less fruit, and after being in- 
fected for one or two years are more sub- 
ject to winter killing than normal plants. 


Varietal Susceptibility 

Different varieties vary greatly in their 
susceptibility and in their ability to with- 
stand mosaic after infection has occurred. 
Red varieties, like Cuthbert and Latham, 
are very susceptible, but are able to with- 
stand the effects of the disease fairly well. 
Black raspberries, like Cumberland, are 
not as subject to attack, but after infec- 
tion show more dwarfing and decrease in 
yield. The Latham variety almost invari- 
ably carries a medium type of mosaic, 
which apparently does not harm it to any 
great extent, but when this virus crosses 
over to Plum Farmer, or Cumberland, it 
dwarfs these black raspberries severely ; 
sometimes it actually kills the plants and 














in all cases decreases the vitality to such 
an extent that the plantings are no longer 
profitable. 

Finding out this little point cost the 
Ohio raspberry growers thousands of dol- 
lars. Just when a few of the better 
growers had some fine plantings of black 
raspberries from which they could have 
sold disease-free plants, it was thought 
advisable to have also a variety of red 
raspberries. Accordingly, some sup- 
posedly disease-free Latham plants were 
purchased and planted adjacent to the 
black raspberries. Behold! The next 
summer mosaic appeared among the 
blackcaps faster than it could be eradi- 
cated. The red varieties were suspected, 
and inoculations proved them the source 
of the mosaic. The Latham plantings 
were removed, but in many cases the 
black raspberry plantings had been so 
severely infected that the percentage 
of mosaic made them unprofitable and 
they in turn had to be discarded. This 
taught us a valuable lesson, namely, 
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that as a-general rule red raspber- 
ries should never be placed any- 
where near black raspberry plant- 
ings. : 


Keep the Blacks and Reds Separated 


You ask, how far is it necessary 
to separate red raspberries from 
black raspberries to make sure the 
blackeaps do not become diseased? 
We wish we knew what distance was 
safe at all times. In some cases 20 
rods is far enough, but we have_had 
plantings infected from.an old dis- 
eased patch for a distance of a quar- 
ter of a mile. One Ohio grower, who 
was attempting to produce disease- 
free plants, had “ 
a neighbor whose 
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dusts are of no avail in their control. 
Mosaic and curl have definitely been 
proved to be transmitted by rasp- 
berry aphids. The large raspberry 
aphid is the chief disseminator—of 
mosaics, and the small aphid “is 
blamed for spreading curl. Streak‘is 
thought to be carried by insects, but 
so far control experiments have 
failed to prove this point. Since it is 
impractical to try to eliminate the 
aphids from raspberry plantings, the 
only control remaining is to remove 
the diseased bushes. This is the con- 
trol now practiced by most commer- 
eial growers in Ohio and other States, 
where disease-free plants are grown. 

- ; When roguing 
was first started, 





raspberry plant- 
ing (over one- 
fourth of a mile 
distant) was bad- 
ly infected. Virus 
diseases appeared 
more rapidly 
than they could 
be eradicated, 
and this grower 
had to discon- 
tinue his plant- 
ing because his 
neighbor would 
not remove his 
diseased patch. 

Very few growers have a farm 
large enough to grow both ordinary 
and disease-free plantings. The di- 
rection of the prevailing wind, inter- 
vening windbreaks and other varia- 
ble factors must be taken into con- 
sideration. The disease-free planting 
should be to the windward side of 
any old plantings and as far distant 
as possible. 


“Curl” and “Streak’’ 


Some small bushes with dark green 
leaves with the leaflets rolled down- 
ward and inward may be noticed in 
many plantings of ordinary rasp- 
berries. The canes are considerably 
shortened so that the entire bush has 
the appearance of having been pushed 
together. This disease is called 
“curl” (Fig. 2). Such bushes pro- 
duce little or no fruit of marketable 
berries. Among the red varieties, 
Cuthbert, Latham and Viking are 
attacked, while King and St. Regis 
are fairly resistant. Among the 
blackeaps, Cum- 


on 
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Fig. 7. A disease-free raspbe ntq 
ing in hilly southern Ohin. " 


it was almost 
impossible to de- 
crease the per- 
centage of orig- 
inal infection, 
and this~ was 
hard to under- 
stand until it was 
noticed that by 
digging out the 
bushes and car- 
trying them from 
the plantings, 
the aphids were 
knocked off and 
proceeded to 
crawl to healthy plants. Now the 
foliage is first burned from- in- 
fected plants by a large blow torch 
as shown in Figure 5. By systematic 
roguing, many Ohio growers have 
been able to reduce the percentage of 
all virus diseases combined to less 
than one per cent. 


Crown Gall 


Another serious enemy to the rasp- 
berry industry is crown gall (Fig. 6). 
This bacterial organism seems to 
have a decided liking for raspberries, 


‘and since raspberry roots are shipped 


long distances, it has become widely 
disseminated. Crown gall on rasp- 
berries can be easily recognized by 
the tumors or large growths which 
form on the canes, crowns or roots. 
The organism is spread in the plant- 
ing by cultural methods, and proba- 
bly largely by drainage water. A 
few infected plants, if not promptly 
removed, are sufficient to cause a gen- 
eral infection throughout a field and 

thus make rasp- 





berland and to 
Gregg are the 
most susceptible 
to curl, while 
Plum Farmer is 
fairly resistant. 

Another virus 
disease, which ex- 
tracts its toll 
from the rasp- 
berry plantings 
in Ohio, is known 
as streak or ros- 
ette or blue stem. 
This can be easily 
identified during 
July and August 
by the purple or reddish streaks, 
about the size of a lead pencil, ap- 
pedring on the canes. Sometimes 
this streaking of the canes is absent, 
but the leaflets are twisted and dis- 
torted. In some cases they may be 
slightly rolled and in other instances 
severely cupped downward, often ac- 
companied by obscure mottling. In- 
fected plants may not be killed for 
several seasons, but their vitality 
may be decreased to such an ex- 
tent that they are winter killed, 
and in any case they will never pro- 
duce a crop of marketable ber- 
ries. 


Remove All Diseased Plants 


All of the virus diseases are sys- 
temic and for that reason sprays or 





Fig. 8. 





Growers visiting a disease-free 
raspberry planting. 





berry growing 
| unprofitable. 

This disease 
has also been con- 
stantly fought by 
| the Ohio rasp- 
berry growers, 
who are members 
of the Ohio Small 
Fruit Improve- 
ment Association. 
We now have a 
number of plant- 
ings in Ohio 
where crown gall- 
free plants are 
available. 

The tolerance limit for registered 
raspberry plants, which. are offered 
for sale by the Ohio Small Fruit Im- 
provement Association, cannot con- 
tain more than one-tenth of one per 
cent crown gall infected plants. That 
is, if more than one infected plant in 
1000 is found in a grower’s planting 
from which he desires to sell regis- 
tered raspberry plants, that grower is 
not issued a certificate and the dis- 
ease must be eradicated and the 
plants grown another season before 
being offered for sale as registered 
plants. 


Fungous Diseases 


There are also several fungous 
diseases against which the grower of 
(To Page 32) 
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TRACTOR earns 


FRE, plump fruit and lots of 
it. Firm; uniform beauties — 
BRINGING TOP PRICES! 
That, in brief, is successful fruit 
growing! 


Faithful work — thorough work 
that unfailingly keeps to sched- 
ule—is always back of annually 
repeating yields like this. And 
of vital importance is the tractor 
that handles the job. 


Into the Cletrac “15” is built 
every worth-while feature that 
could be asked for in a tractor 
for fruit work. Flexibility, stur- 
diness, compactness — ease of 
handling and maneuvering — 
light tread — comfort — nothing 
has been overlooked in making 
this Cletrac crawler the outstand- 
ing power unit for your business. 


Here is power, ample for the 


heavy .pull of deep-set discs or 
other implements — power that 
can walk up stiff grades with less 
gear shifting — power that gets 
the maximum work out of your 
equipment. Here is speed that 
covers the ground quickly. Here 


is traction that doesn’t slip— 
tread that is light and doesn’t 
pack the soil. 





CLETRAC 


. This Cletrac “15”, like the four 
‘other. Cletrac models has the 


famous system of automatic lub- 
rication to track wheel bearings 
and other points outside the 
motor. No time out for the mean 
job of daily hand oiling. All 
bearings are thoroughly safe- 
guarded against dirt and grit by 
means of dust-proof packing and 
covering. 


Power steering is another big 
Cletrac feature that is yours with 
the Cletrac Fifteen. A light touch 
on the controls turns the tractor 
right or left——the motor doing 
the work. A short turning radius 
of 8 feet makes it easy to work 
among the trees and in close 
quarters. The Cletrac method of 
planetary gear steering is a pat- 
ented and exclusive feature of 
all Cletracs. 

You can buy the Cletrac “15” at 
a price that is amazingly low for 
a tractor of this quality and 
horsepower. See it at your Cle- 
trac dealer’s or write direct for 
interesting literature. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. 
19301 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Protect 
Orchards, 
Vineyards. and 
Shade Trees... 






















































ERE 
TANGLEFOOT 


Band your trees and vineyards at once 
with Tree Tanglefoot and stop creeping 
insect pests from climbing your trees and 
vines to lay their eggs. Keep the wingless 
female cankerworm from depositing her 
eggs where the larvae can destroy the 
foliage and ruin your crop. 


One banding of Tree Tanglefoot remains 
effective from three to four months— 
outlasting any other compound 10 to 20 
times. It will stop the bud-eating cut- 
worms—root-infesting mealy bugs that 
work their way upwards, and other 
destructive insects. 


Tree Tanglefoot comes ready to apply 
—requires no mixing, and never injures 
trees or vines. Easily applied with a 
wooden paddle, and one pound makes 
15 or more lineal feet of band. 


Use Tree Tanglefoot for waterproofing 
tree crotches, cavities and wounds. It 
also is better than grafting wax for graft- 
ing operations. Tree Tanglefoot is sold 
at seed, hardware and drug stores in con- 
venient sized packages for orchard and 
garden use. Keep a supply on hand at 
all times. Order it today. 


THE 
TANGLEFOOT 
Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 


COMPANY 





Write for interesting 
booklet on insects 
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QUESTIONS AND COMMENT 


Conducted by T. J. TALBERT 
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Pruning Locust-Damaged Trees 

I am particularly interested in the 
pruning of apple and peach trees as I 

nd that the swarms of. 17-year locusts 
that visited my orchard last spring (1930) 
deposited. their eggs in the growth of the 
previous year and so badly punctured the 
under-side.of the limbs that I am taking 
them off below this growth. As the trees 
are only about five years old, there is not 
much left and it leaves a badly shaped 
tree, especially since the damage is 
greater on the outer limbs that are nec- 
essary for an open head. If you have 
had any experience with the work. of 
‘ these. pests, and can give any advice, it 
would be thankfully received.—R. E. H., 
Nebraska. 

In pruning your apple and peach trees 
which were damaged by the 17-year lo- 
custs in 1930, it is suggested that you re- 
‘move all dead and dying branches.: To 
prevent. making an. ill-shaped tree, how- 
ever, some of the branches which show 
considerable injury might be left,.as the 
wounds may heal and the branches be 
satisfactory for fruiting. It may be 
possible in this connection to remove some 
of the severely injured branches at a 
later date; particularly will this be true 
when newer and’ better branches are de- 
veloped. 

The peach trees may be pruned much 
more severely than the apple trees, al- 
though, as suggested above, it is not ad- 
visable to prune either of the trees too 
severely, as this may delay bearing and 
have a dwarfing effect upon the trees. 








Killing Bermuda Grass 


Will you kindly advise me the most 
economical and successful way to kill 


Bermuda grass without injuring the soil? . 


—C. H., Texas. 

Perhaps the most economical and suc- 
cessful ways of killing Bermuda grass 
without injury to the soil consist of: (1) 
Thorough and timely cultivation through- 
out the spring and summer to keep down 
all growth of the Bermuda grass. (2) 
The use of poultry, hogs, or other live- 


| stock in such numbers as to keep the 
| grass eaten off into the ground, thus 
| preventing growth and the storing of 


plant food materials in the roots of the 
plant. 

If chemicals such as common salt,.iron 
sulphate, or sodium chlorate, and others, 


| are used, the soil is generally made un- 
| desirable for growing crops for at least a 





time. 





Stayman Susceptible to Root Rot 


We are troubled with Stayman Wine- 
sap trees producing poor root systems 
that cause them to turn out of root or 
die at five to 10 years of age. About 
10 per cent of our Stayman trees are 
doing this. Other orchards I have seen 
also show that the Stayman has a poor 
root system. 

I am wondering if it might be possible 
to topwork Stayman or Staymared on 
some other variety that has sturdy roots 
and thus avoid the above difficulty. Had 
considered Jonathan for this purpose but 
Prof. Frank Beach (Ohio Hort. Society) 
says he fears Jonathan would stunt size 
of Stayman fruit and suggests such a 
variety as Talpahocken (Fallawater) in- 
stead. 

Do you have any data showing how 
Stayman reacts to topworking on other 
varieties and if so which have been found 
most congenial? If you have no data 
to offer, what would be your theory?— 
E. J. D., Ohio. 

It is true, as you say, the Stayman 
variety of apple does seem to have a root 
system that is fairly susceptible to root 
rot and other root diseases which cause 
the trees to often turn over at ages rang- 
ing from seven to 10 years. Well-drained 
soil seems to give a less percentage of 
root injury than soils which may be 
poorly drained at certain seasons of the 
year. 

It is possible that through topworking 
the Stayman or Staymared variety may 
be grown profitably upon sturdier and 


Questions on fruit growing problems and on general horticulture will 
be answered through this department if of general interest. For reply 
by mail enclose 2c stam oe oats e 


air mail 5c). Address 
est Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


hardier rootstock, such as the Fallawater, 
Minkler, Northern Spy, and others. 

There is little experimental evidence to 
show that the above stoeks would be 
suitable: under ‘all e¢onditions to Stayman 
and Staymared,; so the above suggestion 
is based largely upon’ experience and ob- 
servations. 


Varieties, Planting Distances, Etc. 

As I am planning to go into the fruit 
growing business, I would like'a few sug- 
gestions from your magazine. The farm 
will be located about 20 miles east of 
Hamilton, Ohio. And I. would like to 
know what a » pear, plum-and cherry 
trees grow best and produce the best 
results. Would. also like to know how 
many trees of each kind of fruit could be 
planted acre and if the fruit could be 
marketed between Dayton and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. How. many acres would have to 
be planted to clear-about $2000 per year? 
What would be. the cost per tree?—G. M., 
Michigan. 

Your Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Department of Horticulture, located at 
Wooster, Ohio, is capable of giving you 
more reliable information as regards to 
the best varieties of apple, pear, plum, 
and cherry trees to plant near Hamilton, 
Ohio. It_is suggested, therefore, that 
you make your request to the address 
given above. 

You should be able, also, to obtain in- 
formation relative to planting distances 
and number of trees per acre. As a 
guide in this regard, however, it is sug- 
gested that apple trees be planted not 
less than. 35 feet apart each way, and in 
some instances perhaps 36 or 40 feet 
apart each way would be even better. 
Trees planted 35 by 35 on the square 
plan would give 35 trees per acre, while 
if planted 40 by 40 would give 27 trees 
per acre. Pears are planted from 27 by 
27 or 30 by 30, generally; and this would 
give around 60 or 49 trees per acre. 
Plums and cherries are generally planted 
at the rate of 22 to 24 feet apart. 
would give, at 22 feet apart, 90 trees 
per acre; and at 24 feet apart, 76 trees 
per acre. 

In all probability a good market for 
your fruits would be afforded at Dayton, 
Cincinnati, and other centers. In order 
to make $2000 per year, the number of 
acres is not as important as the care 
and management of the acres planted. In 
this regard, therefore, it is suggested 
that you start on a comparatively small 
scale with your planting and gradually 
grow or develop into the fruit growing 
business. 








Crown Gall of Grapes 

I am mailing you some cuttings of my 
grape vines. As you will see, they are 
badly diseased. If you can give me some 
information on how to control this dis- 
ease and keep it from spreading through 
the vineyard, I will appreciate it greatly. 
If the old stalk is cut off, will the new 
shoots below come out healthy? Also, 
should they be sprayed with some special 
solution?—A. H., Kentucky. 

A careful examination of the grape 
cuttings which you sent shows a serious 
infection of the bacterial disease known 
as crown gall. We regret to advise that 
there is no satisfactory control of this 
malady. This is particularly true where 
the infection has reached as serious a 
stage of development as is true in the 
ease of your vines. 

In the control of the disease, however, 
it is very important that the grower 
start with healthy vines which are free 
from crown gall. Moreover, it is well 
to make sure if possible that the vineyard 
is started on soil where the infection is 
not present. That is, if blackberries, 
fruit trees, or other fruit plants have 
grown on the soil and show infection of 
crown gall, it is possible that grapes 
when planted in such soil may become in- 
fected unless a considerable interval of 
time has existed between the removal of 
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the infected plants and the planting. of 
the grape vines, 

The cutting off of the old canes as you 
suggest will not rid the plants of crown 
gall infection, because the roots or. at 
least the crowns of all the grape canes 
no doubt show as serious infection as the 
canes above ground. It is important, 
however, that all grapes be sprayed where 
black rot, mildew, or other fungous dis- 
eases are prevalent. Moreover, it may 
also be important to spray in order to 
control such insects as grape berry moth, 
curculio, flea bettle, leaf folder, root 
worms, and others. Y 

For all the vines affected as badly 
with crown gall as those which you sent 
for examination, there is no question but 
that the vines, including the roots, should 
be removed; and if the infection has 
spread to all the vines, it would be more 
profitable to start a new vineyard on un- 
infected ground. 


Controlling Rabbits and Mice 


I would like to ask you if there is any 
danger to fruit trees of any age in 
painting the trunks with pure commercial 
lime-sulphur. I think it would be a pro- 
tection against rabbits and mice. I would 
not, however, want to use it if it would 
cause injury to the trees.—L. L., Illinois. 

While there is not much danger, if 
any, due to painting the trunks of fruit 
trees with undiluted commercial lime-sul- 
phur, yet there might be in some in- 
stances. 

Moreover, no repellents or washes that 
we know are absolutely proof against in- 
jury by rabbits and mice. For this reason, 
to obtain the best protection, use screen 
wire or chicken wire, wood veneer wrap- 
pers, or old newspapers around the trunks 
of the trees. 

The screen wire wrappers have the ad- 
vantage in that if they are made large 
enough and extend out well from the 
trunks, they may last several years; and 
if pushed into the ground two or three 
inches, they will serve, also, as protec- 
tion against mice as well as rabbits. 

Newspapers if wrapped around the 
tree trunks in the winter season should 
be removed in the spring. It is true, also, 
that the screen wire or chicken wire may 
remain around the trees during the sum- 
mer and fall season, when some injury 
may be done by rabbits at certain periods. 
In other words, the wire screens give pro- 
tection throughout the year. 








Grading Peaches and Apples 


I would like to know. the details con- 
cerning the grading of peaches and ap- 
ples. What are the requirements of 
Extra Fancy, Fancy, “C”, ete? What is 
the size of each in diameter? 

Is it possible for one to make a grad- 
ing machine? I have 100 acres in sum- 
mer and winter apples, seven varieties, 
and 28 acres in peaches, Elberta. My 
trees are nine years old; expect 3000 to 
4000 bushels—H. A. O., Missouri. 

The details concerning the grading of 
peaches and apples would make a rather 
long story. It is suggested, therefore, 
that you request the following publica- 
tions: 

For Peaches: 

Missouri Experiment Station, Columbia, 
Missouri—Circular 164. 

Illinois Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Urbana, Illinois—Circular 343. 

Agricultural Experiment Station, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana—Bul- 
letin 309. 

For Apples: 

Missouri Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Columbia, Missouri—Circular 147. 

Agricultural Experiment Station, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana—Cir- 
cular 141. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Bulletin 1457. 

About the most satisfactory equip- 
ment which you might be able to make 
and use efficiently would be a sizing 
board and sizing rings. Where a sizing 


machine is not in use, the beginner will - 


generally find the use of a sizing board 
or sizing rings of great value in all pack- 
ing operations. These devices are cheap 
and useful in teaching the packer to 
recognize and sort the various sizes of 
apples. The experienced packer will also 
find them of assistance when kept close at 
hand as an aid in occasionally checking 
up his work to maintain the proper 
standard. Sizing rings can usually be 


obtained at reasonable prices at harness 
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shops where they are sold as harness 
tings, while sizing boards may be made 
at home or procured at carpenter shops. 
The circular openings of the board and 
size of the rings should vary from two 
inches to three and one-fourth inches. 
Pp board will be found very use- 





Nitrate of Soda or Sulphate ot 
Ammonia 

Will you tell me which fertilizer you 
consider the best for apple trees in sod, 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia? 
Would like your opinion very much. Trees 
are eight years and older.—A. W. P., Illi- 
nois. 

You should find no material difference 
in, the use of either nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia in fertilizing your 
apple trees which are now growing in 
sod. It is well, however, to keep in mind 
the fact that nitrate of soda is more 
readily available than sulphate of am- 
monia, but on the average the results 
obtained are approximately the same. It 
is suggested, therefore, that you buy the 
commercial fertilizer which you can buy 
the cheapest, considering the nitrogen 
content. 

Six and two-thirds pounds nitrate of 
soda contain one pound of nitrogen, while 
five pounds of sulphate of ammonia con- 
tain an equal amount. In applying these 
substances to fruit trees, therefore, only 
three-fourths as much sulphate of am- 
monia as nitrate of soda should be ap- 
plied. 





Jonathan as a Pollinizer for 
Mclntosh 


Would Rhode Island Greening be a good 
cross pollinizer for McIntosh, or would 
Jonathan be better? We are topworking 
1200 Ben Davis trees in the spring. Can 
you give us a little information on this? 
I thank you.—W. M. P., Michigan. 

According to investigations of the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and other experiment stations 
which have dealt with the Rhode 
Island Greening as a pollinizer for Mc- 
Intosh, it is the general opinion that the 
Jonathan is usually a good pollinizer for 
the McIntosh, while the Rhode Island 
Greening is a poor one. 


According to the investigations of the 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Special Bulletin No. 188, March, 
1929, Table 1, “Apple Pollination Results 
—1921 to 1927,” the following results 
were obtained: 
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McIntosh Delicious .......... 1927 112 79.5 
McIntosh Jonathan .......... 1927 146 465.2 
McIntosh R. I. Greening ..1927 121 6.6 
McIntosh Steele Red ........ 1927 142 43.0 
McIntosh Wealthy ............ 1927 162 52.5 


From these investigations it can be 
readily seen that Rhode Island Greening 
ranks very poor as a pollinizer for Mc- 
Intosh. 





Unfruitfulness of Plum Trees 


I have some Green Gage and European 
plum trees that are old enough to bear 
fruit but do not. I cannot seem to find 
out what the trouble is. I spade them 
and prune and spray them. The trees 
are big and healthy looking. Do you 
think I should fertilize the ground, and 
with what? Do you think wood ashes 
would be good as a fertilizer? In March 
I always spray my trees with lime and 
sulphur. Do you think that has anything 
to do with it? Last year there were a 
few plums on the trees-but they fell off. 
What caused this?—J. H., Indiana, 

The so-called Green Gage plum with 
several other European plums (Prunus 
domestica) seem to be _ self-compatible 
enough to set satisfactory crops without 
mixed plantings. No doubt, however, one 
or more other varieties of European 
plums would be beneficial in securing a 
satisfactory set of fruit. 


It is not believed that wood ashes would 
assist materially in increasing the fruit 
set. It is possible, however, that if the 
trees have made too much vegetative 
growth in the past that a slowing down 
of this might assist materially in secur- 
ing satisfactory crops. 








“BY” BATTERY 
COSTS ARE LOWER 
WITH 


EVEREADY 
LAYERBILTS 


YOU SAVE in two ways when you use an Eveready Layerbilt 
“B” Battery. A few cents extra bring you from 25% to 30% 
longer life than is possible with an old-fashioned “B” bat- 
tery constructed of individual round cells. And you are 
not subject to the risk of having trouble caused by broken 
- connections and other weaknesses in the “B” battery. 
Eveready Layerbilt “B” Batteries are constructed of flat 
-cells with contact direct, from cell to cell. Waste space is 
eliminated and more active material (energy-creating sub- 
stance) put into the Eveready Layerbilt. You get all “honey” 
and no “comb.” 

Eveready Layerbilt “B” Batteries come in two sizes, the 
Medium Size No. 485 (price $2.95) and the Large Size No. 486 
(price $4.25). Eveready Layerbilt construction is unique and 
is patent-protected. Only Eveready builds Layerbilts. 

Economy and greater dependability are assured when you 


use an Eveready Layerbilt “B” Battery. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: New York, N, Y. 


Kansas City New York San Francisco 


Branches: Chicago 


Unit of Union Carbide (jaa and Carbon Corporation 











OLD WAY 


Here is the inside story about the or- 
dinary 45-volt “B” battery assembled 
of separate, individually sealed cells. 
There are 30 independent cells, con- 


NEW WAY 


Here is the exclusive Eveready - 

bilt construction. Only five solderings 

and two broad connecting bands, all 

other connections being made _ auto- 

matically. Waste space eliminated. 

Layerbilt construction is a patented 
Eveready feature. 


nected by 29 fine wires and 60 soldered 

connections—89 chances for trouble. 

Note the amount of space wasted be- 
tween cells, 


EVEREAD 


Radio Batteries 
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The ‘Telephone Increases 
her egg and poultry Profits 














































XA Bell System Advertisement 


Tue telephone is used by a farmer’s 
wife near Orleans, Ind., to get the 
highest prices for eggs. At certain 
times the prices paid by dealers in 
her neighborhood vary as much as 
15 cents a dozen. By telephoning to 
a number of them and discovering 
where the highest price is to be had, 
she frequently realizes. an added 
weekly profit of $2 or more. She 
also finds the telephone profitable 
in getting orders for eggs to be 
hatched, and in buying feed and 
supplies with the greatest saving 
of time and money. 


7 : v 


The telephone also gives valu- 
able aid in getting the highest 
prices for livestock, grain, fruit 
and vegetables through co-opera- 
tive marketing associations or local 
markets. It can always be depended 
on to run errands about the coun- 
tryside, make social engagements, 
otder farm and household supplies 
and summon help in cases of acci- 
dent or sickness. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well every 
day of the year, rain or shine. 



























BOOKLETS OF VALUE 


to the commercial fruit grower may be obtained from most advertisers in 
this issue. These booklets contain dependable information on the more 
important phases of fruit production. Send for them. 



























RE Black Leaf 40 ‘Does It 


ae ay a pwd 40’ is the outstanding enemy of invest, posts 
ct, also by fumes. If you have never med "Black 
in will be to your advantage to begin doing = 


“nemes e e e LEAFHOPPER ... THRIPS 
Protection from insect damage is essential if you expect to raise 
3. full, profitible c fruit, vegtables or flowers. For over 

mer ears “Black Leaf 40” has been acce a eetnet 
defense against Aphis, Leafhoppers, and other in insects. 


Fer Poultry Lice 
Use & 4 Leaf 40”. You de not need to handle the 
“Paint” the roots lighy and the heat om the bird” bodes 
releases the fumes kill the lic 
TO KILL MITES: ——_¥ nests and inside of house 
with “Black Leaf 4 according te directions. 
If your dealer does not have it, write us. 
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Black Leaf 40° - 
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Pouttry Lice 
PAINT“ THE ROOSTS 
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THE MONTHLY FRUIT and 
VEGETABLE REVIEW 


By PAUL FROEHLICH 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Wirn A MILD WINTER in many 
parts of the country, it began to ap- 
pear that carlot supplies of new-crop 
vegetables would become heavy, 
earlier than usual. Apples and citrus 
fruits were very plentiful, and a con- 
siderable quantity of pears was still 
on the market. Strawberry move- 
ment from Florida was slowly in- 
creasing and was expected to reach 
its peak by March 1. Combined car- 
lot movement of 27 important fruits 
and vegetables was averaging close 
to. 17,000 cars each week. In gen- 
eral, output was heavier than a year 
ago. Markets for most products were 
sluggish and prices moderate. 

Printed copies‘ of the 1931 Agri- 
cultural Outlook Report can be had 
from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Strawberry Acreage Reduced 


Total acreage of strawberries for 
picking in 1931 may be only 156,290 
acres, or 11% less than last year and 
12% below the five-year average. 
Most of the decrease is in Arkansas, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and _ Delaware. 
Among the early shipping States, 
sharp cuts of acreage are noticed in 
Alabama and Texas. Florida shows 
a slight increase and Louisiana is al- 
most up to its 1930 level. The five 
early States together are reported to 
have 39,100 acres of strawberries for 
harvesting this season, or 9% less 
than last year. The second-early 
group of seven States has 31,730 
acres, compared with 42,800 in 1930, 
a decrease of 26%. The nine inter- 
mediate States, together, expect only 
41,440 acres this season, or 10% less 
than in 1930 and 25% below average. 
A total of 44,020 acres in the 10 late 
States is about the same as last sea- 
son and 7% above the five-year aver- 
age for this group. 

Forwardings from the Plant City 
district of Florida had increased but 
were still averaging only a dozen cars 
daily. Movement for the 1929-30 sea- 
son was exceptionally early, so that 
output for the current season to Feb- 
ruary 7 was only about half that of 
a year ago, but by the end of the 
1931 shipping period in April it is 
expected that the number of cars 
moved will be almost the same as last 
year. Companies which put up cold- 
pack berries are likely to take the 
tail-end of the Florida crop, when 
competition from Louisiana becomes 
serious. During early February, 
growers around Plant City were re- 
ceiving approximately 15¢ per pint or 
27¢-31¢ per quart. Limited ship- 
ments were being made with dry ice 
as an experiment. 


Apple Holdings Heavy 

The equivalent of 7,446,000 bar- 
rels of apples was still in commercial 
cold-storage houses in the United 
States on February 1, which is 23% 
more than stocks of a year ago and 
14% above the five-year average for 
that month. Holdings of 837,000 bar- 
rels were about one-third lighter than 
those of February 1, 1930, and ap- 
proximately 60% below the average 
figure for barrels. The 15,350,000 
boxes still under refrigeration at the 
beginning of February were about 
50% more than holdings of a year 
ago and nearly that much above the 
average for boxes. Most of the ap- 
ples in this package were still in Pa- 








cific Coast States. Bushel baskets in 


cold storage numbered 4,476,000, or 
only about one-tenth more than last 
February but approximately 70% 
more than the five-year average. 

Exports this season have been 
heavy. ‘The International Apple As- 
sociation reported 3,193,000 barrels 
and 8,676,500 boxes exported from 
United States and Canada by the end 
of January. These figures compare 
with 2,270,550 barrels and 4,650,450 
boxes to the same time last season. 
Some recent arrivals of barrels on the 
Liverpool auction have been showing 
poor condition. Boxes were in gen- 
erally good condition. Prices were 
somewhat depressed. 

Total shipments of apples from 
producing sections of the United 
States were holding close to 1800 
cars per week, nearly two-thirds of 
these coming from western districts. 
F. o. b. prices of Extra Fancy, medi- 
um to large boxed apples in the Pa- 
cific Northwest still ranged $1.15-$2, 
according to variety. Bushel tubs in 
the Rochester district of New York 
were returning $1.20-$1.50. Some 
apples in storage were beginning to 
show deterioration. About 92,500 
cars had been shipped by February 
10, or 5000 more than movement of 
a year ago. 

Citrus Shipments Active 

Effect of the heavy production of 


citrus fruits this season was being 
seen in the relatively low prices. 


Shipments were extremely active dur- - 


ing January, but a sudden decrease 
for California oranges occurred dur- 
ing early February. Florida orange 
shipments were still averaging 200 
cars daily, while 140 each day came 
from California. In view of a city 
auction average of $2.95 per box of 
best Florida oranges and $2.45 per 
box of grapefruit, returns to grow- 
ers were rather discouraging. Move- 
ment of Florida grapefruit still reg- 
istered an average of 135 cars daily, 
as the Texas season began to wane. 
By early February, Florida had 
shipped one-third more grapefruit 
than to the same time last season. 
An interesting experiment with bulk 
shipments of grapefruit was made in 
Kansas City, where bulk stock has 
been put into cabbage crates and 
jobbed at $2.50-$3.50 per 100 fruits. 
Jacksonville has become an important 
exporting point for fresh grapefruit 
and oranges, as well as for canned 
citrus. Shipments by boat directly 
to England and Germany have be- 
come numerous. Carlot shipments of 
California oranges by the first week 
of February were approximately one- 
fourth heavier than a year ago, but 
Florida orange movement showed an 
excess of 50% over that of last sea- 
son to date. California lemon ship- 
ments have been more than double 
last year’s corresponding record. 


Southern Vegetables Moving 

Increased plantings of southern 
truck crops were being reflected in 
the active carlot movement. F. o. b. 
prices tended downward as the sea- 
son advanced and supplies became 
heavier. An exceptionally large crop 
of spinach was being harvested in 
southern Texas. The second-early 
plantings of spinach in Virginia are 
expected to be increased sharply to 
7000 acres, compared with 4000 last 
year, and Arkansas may have 2100 
acres, as against 1500 in 1930. Eight 
second-early spinach States together 
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look for a total of 14,100 acres, or 
one-third more than last season. Im- 
ports of green peas from Mexico were 
showing fairly heavy volume. The 
spring season for peas in Imperial 
Valley and other parts of California 
will soon be active. 


-Potate Holdings 


Holdings of merchantable potatoes 
on January 1 in 35 late States to- 
gether were 88,954,000 bushels, or 
scarcely 1% less than a year ago. 
The 19 surplus States which make 
most of the shipments had 81,370,000 
bushels, or about 1% more than their 
holdings of last season. East and 
North the holdings are lighter than a 
year ago, but an excess of 28% ap- 
pears in the West. The 16 deficient 
late States have about 15% fewer 
potatoes than last January. 


Shipments from January 1 to Feb- 
ruary 10 were around 25,000 cars. 
Daily movement was averaging 700 
cars. The entire market situation 
was rather weak. The f. o. b. level 
in northern Maine held around $1.25- 
$1.30 per 100 pounds sacked, but 
prices in western New York declined 
to $1.40-$1.45 and the North Central 
f. o. b. range was $1.10-$1.30 in early 
February. Most carlot sales in west- 
ern shipping districts were being 
made at 75¢-$1.10 per 100 pounds. 
The Chicago carlot market was lower 
on northern Round Whites at $1.20- 
$1.40, with Nebraska Bliss Triumphs 
selling at $1.50-$1.60 and Colorado 
and Idaho stock at $1.65-$1.95. “Fu- 
tures’ on Idaho Russets for March 
delivery averaged $1.64 per 100 
pounds and for April delivery $1.74. 
New southern potatoes were jobbing 
generally at $1.90-$3 per 50-pound 
sack or $1.75-$2.75 per bushel pack- 
age. Bermuda barrels brought $8- 
$8.50 on the New York market. 


Utilization of Potatoes 


Of the estimated 324,741,000 
bushels of potatoes produced in the 
35 late or main-crop States last year, 
about 64% was estimated to be of 
U. S. No. 1 grade, compared with 
68% in 1929. Nearly 8% was re- 
ported to be unfit for either food or 
seed, which was a considerably larg- 
er percentage than for the 1929 crop. 
About 18% of the crop in these 
States, or 58,713,000 bushels, was 
saved by growers for food on their 
own farms. This is slightly more 
than was so used from the 1929 crop. 
The quantity held for local seed re- 
quirements was 34,375,000 bushels, 
or about 11% of the late crop. This 
also is a little more than .was saved 
for seed from the crop of 1929. Thus 
a total of 206,193,000 bushels, or 
63% of the late crop, remained avail- 
able for sale at harvest time, but only 
88,954,000 bushels of that quantity 
were still available on January 1. 
Holdings in Canada on January 1 
were 2,837,020 cwt., or nearly 10% 
less than stocks of a year ago, though 
production was almost one-fourth 
heavier than in 1929. 


Sweet-Potato Prospects 


The 1931 outlook report for sweet 
potatoes indicates a large increase 
over last year’s light production. 
Acreage is likely to show its greatest 
increase in southern States, produc- 
ing the moist-flesh type of sweet po- 
tatoes. Yields in 1931 also are ex- 
pected to be above the low level of 
1930. Material increases of acreage 
are not expected in the eastern 
States, producing the dry-flesh type 
of sweet potatoes. Competition from 
Irish potatoes may be greater during 
1931 than in 1930. Recent shipments 
have been very light, averaging only 
40 cars daily in early February, one- 
third of these being from Tennessee. 
Bushel packages showed a wide range 
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of $1.25-$2.75 in city markets, de- 
pending on variety, source and pack. 


Lettuce Acreage Reduced 


A slight decrease appears certain 
in acreage of spring lettuee. Arizona 
spring crop may be reduced to 18,- 
000 acres, as against 19,000 last year, 
and California expects 30,850 acres. 
North Carolina looks for the same 
area in this crop as last season, but 
South Carolina a slight increase. Total 
for the four sections may be 50,800 
acres, or 3% below the 1930 figure. 
Rains during early February caused 
considerable damage to the Imperial 
Valley crop and held down shipments 
to a daily average of 175 cars. Cash- 
track prices had advanced to a range 
of $1.25-$1.55 per crate, but later 
declined to $1-$1.25. Subsequently, 
the price advanced to $1.75-$2.75. 
The 14-bushel hampers of Big Bos- 
ton lettuce from Florida were jobbing 
in city markets at a wide range of 
$1-$1.75, as against Iceberg-type 
from the West at $2.25-$3.75 per 
crate. The rapidly-increasing acre- 
age and production of lettuce, par- 
ticvlarly in the West, suggests that 
cautw. be observed regarding 
further material increases of this 
crop. 

Tomato Movement Increasing 


Growers are warned against any 
increase of tomato acreage during 
1931, because of the possibility of 
heavier or more-normal yields than 
last year. South Florida has an esti- 
mated 11,100 acres of tomatoes, or 
nearly as many as last season. Much 
of the original acreage was lost by 
bad weather. Planting intentions for 
other parts of Florida, which ship 
later, are for a decrease to 15,000 
acres, compared with 19,000 last 
year. The lower valley of Texas, 
however, expects a decided increase 
to 11,860 acres, and Imperial Valley 
of California a sharp increase to 
1600 acres. Total for these three 
sections is a little below last season’s 
figure. Florida shipments were still 
moderate, averaging only about 10 
cars daily. Mexican imports were in- 
creasing, and recent total imports 
from three countries were 30 cars 
per day. F. o. b. sales of six-basket 
erates of fancy-count stock at south- 
ern Florida points were being made 
at the higher level of $2.25-$3.75, 
with lug boxes returning $1.75-$2.25. 
Quality was improving but still is be- 
low par. Best sixes in terminal mar- 
kets, whether from Florida or Cuba, 
were jobbing at $2.50-$6.50 and lugs 
from Mexico ranged $3.75-$4.50, 
with a few sales higher. 





PAMPHLET ON ORCHARD 
MANAGEMENT 


Mucxu general information on the 
management of orchards is presented 
in a brief, popular publication pre- 
pared by Dr. U. P. Hedrick, Director 
of the New York State Experiment 
Station at Geneva. The pamphlet, 
known as Circular 52 and available 
free of charge to anyone interested 
in the subject, deals with apples, 
pears, peaches, cherries, plums, and 
quinces. 

“The management of an orchard is 
not a matter to be settled by one man 
for another,” says Dr. Hedrick in in- 
troducing his subject. “To tell a 
man exactly how to grow fruit is 
impossible. But there are fundamen- 
tals in fruit growing as in.all pro- 
fessions and these can be set forth. 
To call attention briefly to some of 
the funJamentals of orchard manage- 
ment is the office of this circular.” 

Dr. Hedrick then takes up in turn 
the topics of location of the orchard, 
orchard plans, selection and planting 
of the trees, cultivation, ete. 
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PRUNING 


DAYS and DOLLARS 


or the fruit grower — 


HERE’S the way to clip down your top-neavy working sched- 
ules—and prune away dead branches of fruit-growing costs. 

Fit your orchard with the right size of “Caterpillar” track- 
type Tractor. _ 

Then you've positive all-weather traction to lop days off 
your schedule —to eliminate wasteful slippage —to whack 
ae down your fuel and labor bill. The broad tracks ride lightly 

—no fuel or power is spent in harmful soil packing. Ample 
power to take wider tools and save rounds. Ability to lick 
weeds —to do every job without delay, while it’s done with 
the least effort and expense. 
Production time -and costs — just like your trees —are 
readily kept in proper trim when you own a “Caterpillar” 
zB track-type Tractor. é 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Track-type Tzactors Combines Road Machinery 
(There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
(or address nearest dealer) 
& Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type 
Tractor profitably on my farm? Size of farm. 
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Larger and ‘smaller 
Hardies measure up 
to their ratings eas- 
ily, safely and eco- 


minute at 
500 pound 
pressure. 





nomically. 


High Pressure 
Every Spraying Hour 





HE up-to-date grower 


is seeking sustained 
high pressure and big capacity 
when he goes into the market for 
a sprayer today. And he wants high 
pressure continuously, not merely on 


test. Hardie sprayers have delivered 
hundreds of thousands of gallons at 500 


The Hardie Duplex Special. Six 
gallons at 350 Ibs. pressure. Built for repairs or one hour of delay. 


like the big Hardies. An amaz- 
ingly low price. 


to 650 pounds pressure without one cent 
Write 
for our new catalog of the complete Hardie 
1931 high pressure line. 


One or two years to pay—a simple, inexpensive plan 


THE HARDIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HUDSON, MICH. 
Branches at: Portland, Ore.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, 


HARD 


Calif; Petrolia, Ontario 


“DEPENDABLE 


SPRAYERS 











What has the Farm 
Board accomplished? 





How can it benefit 
the farmer? 








bias of political prejudice. 


sist the farmer. 


tion as this book gives.” 








“T am certain that it would be exceed- 
ingly beneficial to farm life and to the coun- 
try if no person would talk about the farm 
situation until he had gained such informa- 


—Dr. W. H. Chandler. 


Read ALL the FACTS in the new book 


The Farm Board 


By E. A. Stokdyk and Charles H. West 
Here is an accurate, balanced, unprejudiced, and inter- 
esting analysis written by trained economists who have no 
It tells what the Board has ac- 
complished, describes its organization and powers, analyzes 
its members, and estimates just how much it can do to as- 


206 pages; 5x7 34 inches; 
cloth. Send $2.00 fora 
postpaid copy. p, Book 
American Fruit Grower 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 














The profitable marketing of perishable | 
farm products—in one complete manual | 








Merchandising Fruits and Vegetables 


By WELLS A. SHERMAN 


Principal Marketing Specialist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of 


Agriculture, in charge of Fruit and Vegetable Division 


499 pages 5!/2x8 
26 chapters 


$4.00 postpaid 





HERE is a complete work covering the latest and 
best methods for profitable marketing of perish- 
ables. It gives the experiences of every fruit and 
vegetable marketing unit in the country. The book is 
immediately usable by farmers, commission merchants, 
wholesalers and retailers. 


A careful analysis is given of group co-operation, uni- 
form standards of grading, closer inspection, group 
advertising, development of sound business standards, 
etc., etc. 


Send orders with remittance to 


American Fruit Grower 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 














THE FUTURE OF FRUIT WASHING 





IN THE EAST. 


By WILLIAM ABILDGAARD 


As PART of the problem of fruit 
washing is the removal of excessive 
spray residue, the logical place for 
first consideration of this is in the 
spray program itself. The United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
various State experiment stations have 
worked out spray schedules and rec- 
ommendations especially adapted to 
the conditions in the different sec- 
tions, and this information is made 
available through the extension au- 
thorities, and, in some cases, a spe- 
cial spray service is in operation. 
There is plenty of evidence to indi- 
cate that the growers following those 
recommendations most closely are the 
ones coming through the season with 
the smallest losses from insects and 
diseases and with the best finish on 
their fruit. Most of these authori- 
ties are advising their growers to con- 
tinue the established practices in 
spraying, using safe amounts of ma- 
terial and applying them with care 
and thoroughness. 

Careful, thorough spraying will 
not only bring best control of pests 
but will simplify the residue problem. 
The fruit most difficult to properly 
clean is that subjected-to splotchy, 
spattery spraying. 

Types of Washers for the East 


Fortunately, the 1930 séason gave 
opportunity to study several different 
types of both commercial and home- 
made washers in use under eastern 
conditions. Since the spray residue 
removal is only one part of all the 
residue to be removed, the paddle and 
flotation type of washers does not 
seem to be well adapted to eastern 
conditions. In most cases, insufficient 
provision for rinsing has been made 
in these home-made types of washers 
and in no case have effective dryers 
been provided. 


for commercial handling tonditions, 
No doubt as more washing equipment 
is installed in the East, the individ- 
ual units will not be so overloaded, 
and a better understanding of all 
washing methods will bring improve- 
ments in this respect. 

The commercial washer using the 
flood type of applying the washing 
solution provides for constant turn- 
ing of the fruit, exposing all surfaces 
to the large quantity of washing solu- 
tion applied from the top only. This 
type of washing seems effective in 
not only removing the arsenate and 
lead residues, but in loosening the 
residue of lime-sulphur and Bordeaux 
mixtures, so that they are effectively 
removed in the rinse and drying sec- 
tions. 


Insect Residues of the East 


The humid conditions of the East 
favor the development of the differ- 
ent kinds of aphis on apples and 
psylla on pears. In seasons of damp 
springs and summers, in spite of the 
ordinary control measures, these in- 
sects build up to damaging propor- 
tions, and their excretions of honey- 
dew become serious on susceptible 
varieties. The black fungus which 
grows in these excretions completes 
the disfigurement of the fruit and 
causes it to grade down at harvest 
time. In dry seasons, such as 1930, 
the leaf hoppers affecting apples be- 
come extremely abundant, and the 
fruit is badly disfigured with the ex- 
crement from these small insects. 

These several insect residues enter 
into the cleaning program for the 
East to much greater extent than_in 
the West. The experience of 1930 
showed that these residues along with 
those left from spray material could 
be satisfactorily removed in this lat- 
ter type of washer using the flood 








Washing fruit in Michigan Fruit Growers’ packing house, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


The commercial washers in use in 
the East are of two general types— 
the diffused spray principle of wash- 
ing combined with air dryer and the 
flood type of washing combined with 
the absorbent towel drying principle. 
A brief discussion of these two 
models and their adaptations to east- 
ern conditions would seem timely. 

In the diffused spray type, the 
fruit is conveyed through a continu- 
ous spray of the washing solution on 
an endless conveyor, the fruit remain- 
ing stationary and the washing mate- 
rial being pumped onto the fruit un- 
der pressure both from above and 
below the conveyor. This type has 
the advantage of being capable of 
much overloading of its rated ca- 
pacity. Under 1930 conditions, ef- 
fective removal of arsenical residue 
was accomplished even when so over- 
loaded. The drying under these over- 
loaded conditions was not so thorough 
but generally conceded satisfactory 


principle of washing together with 
the towel type of dryer. 


Dryers 


The air type of dryer used with 
the diffused spray type of washer is 
designed to actually blow the drops 
of rinse water from the fruit as it 
lays stationary on the conveyor. Un- 
der ordinary atmospheric condition;, 
this dryer is very effective. With the 
absorbent towel type of dryer as used 
with the flood type of washer, the 
drying depends on the actual absorp- 
tion of water from the fruit by the 
toweling material as the fruit turns 
and passes under the towels, which 
are constantly being wrung out by 4 
wringer attached to the machine. 
These towels complete the removal of 
the Bordeaux, lime and sulphur and 
the insect residues. The towels are 
wet with fresh rinse water constant- 
ly, and this rinsing process keeps 
them clean and in a condition for 
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both satisfactorily drying and polish- 
ing the fruit. Velour, the same ma- 
terial as used for automobile uphol- 
stery, is now being used in these dry- 
ing units, serving the double purpose 
of drying the fruit and imparting a 
final polish to it. The fruit then 
passes onto the receiving end of the 
grader. Indications are that the dry- 
ing operation will be of even more 
importance in the eastern sections 
than in the West, because of the 
prevalence of apple scab. In lots of 
fruit carrying even slight infections 
of scab as it goes into the shipping 
package and then into the storage 
plant, this factor of moisture may be 
of prime importance. 

Commercial washers are now avail- 
able in several sizes for different 
packing requirements. As a larger 
part of the eastern fruit production is 
handled by the individual grower, no 
doubt the grower’s model will be 
more generally used in the East than 
has been the case in the Pacific North- 
west. Experiment station and exten- 
sion workers have pointed out to the 
manufacturers this need of a grow- 
er’s model and this model will be pro- 
duced this year for eastern condi- 
tions. 


Installation and Operation of 
Washers 


Installation of washing equipment 





conditions. Extreme cases may re- 
quire solutions above these figures. 
It is important to watch the acid 
strength closely, especially if the 
fruit is wet as it is fed into the wash- 
er, also to determine if the residue 
contains lime, as it seems lime neu- 
tralizes the acid solution to some ex- 
tent. Simple apparatus, which can 
be had at small cost, is available for 
testing the strength of the solution. 
Additions of acid solution are neces- 
sary from time to time to make up 
for the acid that passes into the rinse 
section from the fruit. The acid sec- 
tion of the washer should be drained 
and flushed out each day and a new 
washing solution made up for the 
next day’s run. The drainage from 
the washer should not go into a 
stream populated with fish. Careful 
attention should be given to the sup- 


ply of rinse water to see that it is | 


adequate at all times. The drying 
unit should be kept in condition to 
operate at its maximum efficiency. 
Ordinarily the packing house man- 
ager can supervise the .washing op- 
eration in connection with his other 
duties. In smaller operations the in- 
dividual responsible for the packing 
should give his close supervision to 
the washing. The mixing of mate- 
rials for fruit washing is of equal 
importance to that of mixing mate- 
rials for spraying, and carelessness 








Installation of growers model of fruit washer in the packing house of Wagner 
Brothers, Easton, Pa., in 1928 for removing cement dust from apples. 


where water is available for rinsing 
is no more difficult than the installa- 
tion of any other packing house unit. 
The washer is placed ahead of the 
grader, sometimes right on the receiv- 
ing platform of the packing shed. 
The fruit is emptied onto the washer 
and passes automatically onto the re- 
ceiving end of the grader, no extra 
labor being required in this connec- 
tion. If electric power is available, 
this is usually the most satisfactory 
for washer operation. Where electric 
power is not to be had, gasoline en- 
gines or tractors furnish satisfactory 
power units. 

Rinse water should be provided at 
the rate of two to three gallons for 
each bushel of fruit to be washed. 
This requirement is usually not in 
excess of the ordinary farm water 
supply and is a small item where 
water from a town supply is avail- 
able. It is not necessary to have this 
water supply under pressure, but this 
adds to the effectiveness of rinsing. 
Pumps are supplied in the washer 
unit for recirculating the rinse water. 
The direct water supply furnishes the 
final rinse just as the fruit leaves 
the rinsing section. 

The extension authorities in the 
different States will advise the proper 
strength of acid solution for the dif- 
ferent amounts of residue to be re- 
moved. Under most conditions from 
one-half to one per cent of actual 
acid has proved sufficient for eastern 





in this respect may cause the same 
unfavorable results. 


Cost of Washing 


Several hundred thousand bushels 
of apples were washed in the eastern 
section in 1930 at costs varying from 
one cent per bushel to several cents. 
The manager of the Fennville, Mich., 
packing house, operating two ware- 
house models of washers in the 1930 
season, reports that on their volume 
the total cost figured at just one cent 
per bushel. In a large co-operative 
packing house in southern Illinois, 
100,000 bushels were’ washed through 
one warehouse model at a total cost 
of one and one-half cents per bushel. 
As in other orchard and packing 
house operations, the cost of wash- 
ing depends on the volume of fruit 
handled, the efficiency with which la- 
bor is handled, and many other fac- 
tors. Under conditions where 100,- 
000 bushels or more are handled 
through one washer, the cost should 
not exceed one and one-half cents 
per bushel, including materials, labor, 
power, water, depreciation and inter- 
est on investment. The cost of wash- 
ing in smaller quantities will vary 
from this figure to several cents per 
bushel where the volume is limited. 
In large operations much of this cost 
is saved in the speeding up of the 
sorting operations by having the fruit 
clean and bright so that the blem- 
ishes are quickly and easily detected. 
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YOUR TREES 


are asking 


“When do we 
EAT?” 


— trees are through with winter for this 
year. They’re nitrogen-hungry now. 

You can put them into real profit producing 
condition for the new crop by a good application 
of Chilean Nitrate of Soda. It carries your trees 
through the first flush of growth and helps them 


make a large early set of fruit of finest quality. 


Chilean is Nitrogen PLUS 


Long time nitrogen tests and the records of suc- 
cessful orchardists prove Chilean to be the effi- 
ciency nitrate for fruit trees. Why? Science has 
found the one big reason is the natural origin 
of Chilean. Nature gave it certain “impurities”, 
Iodine, Boron, Magnesium, Potassium, Calcium. 
Each is a valuable plant food in itself, making 
Chilean really a super-nitrate... because it is 
Nitrogen PLUS. 

Now Chilean comes in new 100 Ib. bags for 
your greater convenience, and sells at a low price ‘ 
for your greater economy. Two kinds—Original 
(Crystals) and Champion Brand (the pellet ni- 
trate). Both are genuine Chilean. Say “Chilean” 
when you order and be sure Chilean is delivered 


to you... for the good of your trees. 


, Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





57 William Street, New York, N. Y. 






In writing for literature or information, please mention Ad No. E-36 
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Stop Russet Loss! 
Spray with S-W Dry Lime Sulfur for clean, waxy top price fruit! 


Every grower knows that russeting is profit 
loss. Russeted fruit cannot command full price 
and the difference is plain loss. 


But—in case YOU doubt us, we give you PROOF. 
Read the typical bills of sale shown on the oppo- 
site page. 

The car which contained the. russeted apples 


brought net proceeds of $858.57. The car con- 
taining perfect fruit brought $1107.66. 


In terms of profit, the car con- 


It offers the most effective control of apple scab, 
pear scab, cherry leaf spot, peach leaf curl and 
San Jose Scale. It cuts labor costs. It simplifies 
mixing and spraying. No freight to pay on water 
and no empties to return as it comes to you in 
convenient powder form. ~ Because this fine dry 
lime sulfur is made from a 33 degree Baume test 
liquid to which a stabilizing compound is. added, 
it cannot freeze or otherwise deteriorate. And it 
positively cannot injure foliage. Absolutely no 
burning. Once you have used the stabilized 

S-W Dry Lime Sulfur you will 





use no other as it is the most 





taining perfect fruit brought top 





price—or $249.09 more profit 
than the car which contained the 
russeted fruit. 


Grimes Golden 
Ben Davis 
Jonathan 


One man takes a full price profit. 


If you grow... 
McIntosh 


Greening 





efficient, economical and conven- 
ient spray on the market today 
—bar none. 


Stayman Albemarle Pippin H 
The other man doesn’t dosowell. . — Willow Twig,” Write for valuable 
Russet costs him $249.09. Which Golden Delicious Black Twig booklet 
man are you? Red Delicious A post card will bring full infor- 
mation on spraying, written par- 
To Avoid Russet Loss Spray With S-W ticularly for the commercial 


Spray With S-W 
Dry Lime Sulfur 


Leading growers all over the 
country have adopted S-W Dry 
Lime Sulfur because of these 
many reasons: 











Dry Lime Sulfur 


The original Dry Lime Sulfur U. S. 
Patent No. 1,264,908, Jan. 29, 1918. 
Reissue Patent No. 14,890, June 22, 
1930. 





grower. Plan ahead now for 
next year’s spraying require- 
ments. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 
Department 703 
CLEVELAND, 
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Over 60% oF THE APPLES 
IN THIS CAR HAD RUSSET. 


What the Experts 
Say: 


Formula recommended by Prof. 
F. H. Ballou of the Ohio Agri- 


net proceeds 


Russet Loss 


$2490 





usioading enors? \ 


commission 













cultural Experiment Station for 








growing apples of fine color and 
finish: 


For the Pre-Pink and 
Pink Applications 


3-Ibs. S-W Dry Lime 
Sulfur 
5-lbs. Hydrated Lime 
TO 50-gallons of water 


For the After-Bloom 
Applications: 


1%-lbs. S-W Dry 
Lime Sulfur 
5-lbs. Hydrated Lime 
TO 50-gallons of water 


SPRAY AND DUST MA 





200 










Bashels Grip 
Shels J Ona hen 8 


Cartage 


COMMission 


Ner PROCEED; 




















The world’s largest and most complete line of insecticides 
and fungicides sold under this trade-mark. 


~ 


























NO RUSSET IN THIS CAR 


MULSOID SULFUR 


Peach growers praise this new 
Sherwin-Williams product. It 
prevents brown rot and scab. 
Mixes easily and evenly in 
water. 


FREE MULSION 


Highly concentrated, soapless 
oil’emulsion for the control of 


San Jose scale, Apple Tree 
Leaf Roller, European Red 
Mite and Pear Psylla. 


ZINC SULFATE 


Use Sherwin- Williams Zinc Sul- 
fate for the control of Bacter- 
ial Shot Hole on peaches. Con- 
veniently packed in 100-Ib. 
bags. Write us for further in- 
forraation on these products. 
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like any other crop 
.. . needs fertilizer 


AN orchard cannot be rotated to give the soil a change and 
arest. Each year your trees must get the plant food they re- 
quire from the area reached by their roots. 

Fruit trees cannot produce maximum yields year after year 
unless the soil is kept fertile by sound cultural practices—and 
plant food. 

Help keep your orchard in production with Armour Ferti- 
lizers. There is an Armour Fertilizer to supply the plant food 
needs of every orchard and vineyard. Apply the grade suited 
to your crop this spring. Let it help you produce more fruit 
of better quality. Your Armour dealer can supply the Armour 
Fertilizer your crops need. See him soon. 


Armour Fertilizer Works 


General Offices: 111 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, U.S. A. 











Manual of Fruit insects. 
land and C. R. Crosby. Nearly 200 insects are 
named under the fruit they attack. The usefulness 
of 13 different types of insecticides are explained. 
503 pages. 396 illustrations. $3.50. 


Manual ef Fruit Diseases. By Lex R. Hesler 
and Herbert H. Whetzel. At least 75% of the ins. By 
loss to fruit crops from disease «an be prevented. a te eerie —, . te = 

" seases whic nfest horticultural plants. de- 
— manual tells a to hm es were = tailed study of spraying and dusting equipment 
tells the most effective methods of contro is included. 349 pages. 70 figures and a folding 
pages. 126 illustrations. $3.50. “‘spray record’’ chart. $3.00. 


DISCOUNT ° e 
5% 2 or more books American Fruit Grower ® “°¢,3ckea BNv4- 


By Mark V. Slinger- Spraying, Dusting and Fumigating of Plants. 
By A. Freeman Mason. Tells what pests to ex- 
pect and how to i@®ntify them; how to know the 
right spray materials; how to mix sprays and dusts, 
570 pages. 


fumigate, sterilize soil, treat seed. 


237 illustrations. $5.06. 
Insecticides and Fungicides—Spraying and Dust- 
O. G. Anderson and F. C. Roth. In- 






































Yes, I mean it. Others have 
and now you can. I have hit upon 
a “crazy” scheme to get advertising 
and publicity by giving thousands of 
dollars worth of valuable prizes. 
I am going to spend over $100,000.00 on 
advertising this year and if you haven’t 
yet won one of the prizes in our liberal 
campaigns there was never a better op- 
portunity for you than there is this time. 
In this one offer I am going to distribute 
dozens of valuable and desirable prizes, in- 
cluding prizes of $2,500.00, $1,100.00, $1,000.00, $900.00 
and $500.00 cash or brand new latest model 1931 
sedans, if preferred. 
CAN YOU MAKE UP 20 WORDS? 
GET HIGHEST PUZZLE SCORE! 
You will notice the drawing at the right is made 
up entirely of letters. The outline of the face is 
“O,” the hat is “A,” etc. There are 14 letters altogether. 
Find these letters and write them down. hen use 
combinations of them to spell out words. 20 words are 
required for a correct answer and this number will 
give you the highest score given for this test. I know 
your eye immediately hits on several words such as 
“hat,” “gum,” “son,” etc. These are all good acceptable 
words and you may include them in your list. Each letter 
in the drawing may be used as many times as_ you wish, 
but no letters that do not appear may be used. 
$2500.00 to you if you get 20 correct words and are 
rompt and win first prize; or, if you prefer, a latest model 
linder Studebaker, four-door Sedan and $715.00 
$715.00 ADDITIONAL FOR PROMPTNESS 
makes the total first prize you can win $2500.00. Nothing 
to buy now, later or ever. Just send your list of wo 
in a letter or on a post card. That’s all. No obliga- 
tion. If correct, you will be qualified for this opportu- 
nity. Duplicate prizes in case of ties. Persons living 
in Chicago and outside the U. S. A. not eligible. 
T. A. HUGHES, Adv. Mgr., Dept. 39, 500N. Dearborn St., Chicago. Ill. 
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| BLASTING 


A RADICALLY different method 
for shooting tap-rooted stumps has 
recently been developed. 

This method speeds up the removal 
of this type of stump, especially in 
sandy soil. It was originally de- 
veloped for clearing right-of-way for 


pipe lines, but has since 
proved’ effective in 
other types of work. 
The simplicity and 
effectiveness of the 
procedure may be 
readily understood by 
reference to the ac- 
companying drawing 
which shows the locations of the 
loaded holes. : 
A considerable number of gum- 
wood stumps, ranging in diameter 
from 24 inches to 72 inches, were 
recently shot in this manner. Hole 
No. 1 was loaded with from one to 
six sticks of dynamite and shot first, 
blowing out the soil as indicated by 


Tue CALIFORNIA citrus grower 
receives a higher proportion of the 
consumer’s dollar than any other 
large perishable producer, according 
to studies made by the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange. This or- 
ganization now markets 77.7 per cent 
of the 60,000-carload California cit- 
rus crop under the well known Sun- 
kist standard. 

Breaking down the dollar which 
the American consumer spends for 
oranges, the exchange has found that 
the grower receives 38.6 per cent for 
his fruit on the trees. Other seg- 
ments of the dollar are taken as fol- 
lows: picking and hauling, 2.2 per 
cent; packing, seven per cent; selling 
and advertising, 1.5 per cent; trans- 
portation, 16.4 per cent; jobbers’ 
margin, seven per cent, and retailers’ 
margin, 27.3 per cent. 

Twenty-three years of national 
consumer advertising, during which 
time a total of $13,000,000 has been 
spent, together with proper distribu- 
tion through co-operation between 
growers, has made it possible for the 
exchange to establish this enviable 
merchandizing record in the handling 
of oranges. The cumulative effect of 
the long time advertising program is 
having full influence at the present 
time; low selling costs have increased 
exchange membership to 12,500 
growers, resulting in stronger control 
in distribution. 

The past year, in spite of depressed 
economic conditions throughout the 
country, California citrus growers re- 
ceived the highest unit and total re- 





turn for their crop in the history of 


Diagram showing posi- 

tion of charges in this new 

method of blasting tap- 
rooted stumps, 


_  TAP-ROOTED STUMPS 


~~ orchard 


the dotted line. Hole No. 2 was 
loaded with from 12 to 56 sticks of 
dynamite and shot next. The proper 
timing of the shots was controlled by 
the use of a longer length of fuse for 
the second hole. 

Both fuses are lighted at the same 





time and it is impor- 
tant that the blaster 
use sufficient fuse to 
allow himself time to 
light both fuses and 
withdraw to. a safe dis- 
tance. 

It is quite evident 
that the removal of the 
earth from one side of a stump by 
the first, or “relief” shot, greatly 
assists in permitting the second, or 
“lifting” shot, to throw the stump 
out of the ground. 

This method of blasting is especial- 
ly effectual in removing southern pine 
stumps, and as previously stated, has 
worked very successfully in sand. 


LARGE SHARE OF CONSUMER’S DOLLAR 
FOR CITRUS GOES TO GROWERS 


the industry. F. o. b. income for the 
60,000-car movement totalled $135,- 
309,352, which was $5,000,000 great- 
er than the previous high record, and 
$16,000,000 more than was received 
for the 1929 crop, according to the 
exchange annual report.—Ross H. 
Gast. 





CORTLAND APPLE MAKES 
GOOD 


Or THE forty-odd new varieties 
of fruit developed by the fruit breed- 
ers at the New York State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva and now be- 
ing grown commercially, perhaps the 
best known is the Cortland apple, for 
it has made good beyond question. 
Originating from a cross between Mc- 
Intosh and Ben Davis made on the 
Station grounds in 1898, Cortland 
first fruited at Geneva in 1906, but 
was not distributed for trial until 
1915. Since then its popularity has 
grown rapidly, until it is now an ac- 
cepted commercial variety to supple- 
men McIntosh and prolong the season 
of that high-quality apple. 

Cortland possesses most of the good 
qualities of the McIntosh parent and 
in addition ships and handles better. 
It is important commercially, how- 
ever, for prolonging the season of the 
McIntosh type of apple, as it can be 
put on the market in January when 
McIntosh is beginning to decline in 
quality. Also, it is an annual 
bearer, is an excellent pollinator, and 
hangs to the tree better than does 
McIntosh. 
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DR. MARLATT REPORTS 
ON PEST CAMPAIGNS 


F EDERAL entomologists are working 
in seven foreign countries, as well as 
in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the Canal Zone, says Dr. C..L. 
Marlatt, Chief of the Bureau of 
Entomology, in his annual report, 
covering the year ended June 30; 1930. 

The bureau’s activities in the con- 
tinental United States ranged from 
active research in the field of controls 
for the more spectacular insect pests 
such as the Japanese beetle, the 
European corn borer, the Mediterran- 
ean fruit fly, the cipsy moth; and the 
oriental fruit moth, to painstaking 
studies of the enormous and growing 
collections of insects in the National 
Museum for the purpose of accurate 
identification of the thousands of 
species which may have a greater or 
less economic importance. 

The Japanese beetle, which was so 
severe a pest a few years ago in the 
Riverton section of New Jersey, has 
continued to spread into surrounding 
territory, but observations. in 1929 
served to confirm the bureau’s earlier 
opinion that “the Japanese beetle is 
decreasing in the older occupied areas 
and increasing in those more recently 
invaded.” The research work on this 
pest includes continuing studies of its 


biology and habits, experiments with 
insecticides, which will kill the beetle 
grubs in the soil where this insect 
spends 10 months of its. life, experi- 
ments. with. baits and. repellents, 
trapping, parasite introduction, and 
the transfer to new areas of parasites 
which. have established themselves in 
areas. where -they were introducd in 
previous years, The bureau is now 
able to recommend the use of lead 
arsenate to control injury to lawns 
and golf greens, and it. is experiment- 
ing with other poisons in. hopes of 
finding cheaper and more effective 
preparations. 

Among the new activities which the 
bureau undertook in the last fiscal 
year were the breeding in New Jersey 
and distribution to other parts of the 
United States of parasites of certain 
important native insects related to the 
oriental fruit moth and which are be- 
coming important controls of the 
latter insect; the investigation of the 
strawberry root aphid; collection of 
parasites of the Mexican bean beetle 
in Mexico; investigation of the leaf 
hoppers believed to be responsible for 
a widespread malady affecting alfalfa, 
clover, and other legumes; and im- 
portation of a parasite of the pink 
bollworm of cotton. 


OHIO GROWER INVENTS BAG FILLER 








A HANDY DEVICE for transfer- 
ring a bushel of apples or potatoes 
from a basket into a paper sack, the 
invention of Leo H. Dietsch, of Edger- 
ton, Ohio, has been exhibited at many 
of the winter horticultural shows by 
his brother, B. Franklin Dietsch, of 
the same place, who, it will be re- 
membered by readers of AMERCAN 
FRUIT GROWER, was the author of the 
article in the issue of April, 1928, on 
“The Dietsch System of Pruning.” 














The growing popularity of the 
bushel paper sack as a package for 
use at roadside stands has created a 
problem of filling the sack without 
bruising the apples or “scoffing’’ the 
potatoes. By the ingenious arrange- 
ment of Mr. Dietsch’s machine, the 
sack is clamped into place and raised 
to a position from whence the apples 
can be poured from the basket down 
a gentle slope into the sack, as 
shown in the pictures above. 


ORCHARD SCENE 





AN INTERESTING 





Tue IRRIGATED valleys around 
Grand Junction, Colo., in the western 
part of that State, are noted for fruit 
production, especially peaches. In this 
picture is seen peach orchard area 
on the road from Grand Junction to 
the Grand Mesa National Forest. A 
great many tourists travel through 


this part of the west to see the Colo- 
rado National Monument, the desert 
and mountain scenery. Many of them 
say the orchards ought to be ranked 
as a major attraction. This picture 
was taken near the town of Palisade. 





Mt. Garfield is shown in the back- | 


ground.—David I. Day, Indiana. 
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CALIFORNIA: OLD MEXICO 











W onderlands 


ne 
Wonder Tour 


Low Cost All-Expense 


and The American Fruit Grower 


O NEXT July with family, congenial friends and ex- 
perienced escorts. All the West’s thrills concentrated 
for you in 16 days of de luxe adventuring at a minimum cost. 


This master tour includes a Sioux Indian ceremonial, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Puget Sound, Mt. Rainier National Park and its 
glaciers, Portland, Columbia River Gorge, Oakland, San 
Francisco, Chinatown, Monterey, Carmel, Old Missions, 
Los Angeles, Hollywood, Riverside, the Beaches, Catalina 


Island, El Paso, Old Mexico. 


Stopovers and complete * 


sightseeing arranged by specialists at these famous places. 


And in addition, you’ll enjoy escorted visits to the West’s 
greatest fruit districts: Yakima, Hood River and Rogue 
River Valleys, California’s Orange Empire, Imperial Val- 
ley’s sub-tropic gardens. 


Luxurious Special Trains, selected hotels, delicious meals— 
everything to make this tour the best ever run—have been 
arranged. One price, paid in advance, covers every neces- 
sary expense. It’s the year’s great travel opportunity. Tour 
leaves Chicago via The Milwaukee Road, July 18. Let us 
tell you more about it. 


--------- -----Mail This Coupon at Once.----- 


Wonder Tour Editor, American Fruit Grower Magazine 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Without obligation, please send me complete information about the Wonder 
Tour of the West, including cost. 
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Irrigated Fruit Farms Pay 
Moses Lake, Washington _ 


Twenty acres enough. Men with little 
money can get irrigated farm homes yielding 
large crops of apples, pears, peaches, cher- 
ries, apricots, strawberries, melons, alfalfa, 
potatoes, vegetables. Long growing season, ear- 
ly markets mean higher prices. Climate, sur- 
_roundings favor health, comfort, contentment. 

Most advantages, least disadvantages for 
irrigated section. 9,300 acres in Columbia 
Basin, Central Washington—low prices—low 
taxes—unfailing water supply pumped by 
cheap electric power—no joint liability. Un- 
improved lands at $25 to $75 per acre; easy 
payments. 

Write—all questions reliably answered. No 
obligation. The Milwaukee Road recommends 
oy. proven lands, helps settlers with advice. 

. Reynolds, Commissioner, The Milwaukee 
Rood, 925-H Union Station, Chicago, Illinois. 





BERRY 


RFF S piants 


Trees and Ornamentals 
Raspberries 
LATHAM-CHIEF-VIKING 
NEW LOGAN BLACKCAP 
(Resistant to Mosaic) 
ALFRED BLACKBERRY 
BLAKEMORE STRAWBERRY 
RED ROME BEAUTY APPLE 
These outstanding New Varieties fully described in 
our Catalog which is free on request. 


W.N.SCARFF’S SONS, BOX 10, NewCarlisle,O. 












20 GIANT ZINNIAS 10c 


Send for World’s Greatest Ciestien of Giant 
Zinnias—famous for size and beautiful colors— 
easy to grow anywhere pad bicom from early 
summer until frost. collection includes 
go! us colors, as follows: 
Shrimp Fisk 


Sulphur Yellow 

Salmon Rose Canary Yellow 
Buttercup Blush Pink 

Buff Cream Violet 

Ruby Red —— White 

Orange Deep R And Others 

These Seeds—20 Colors in in pkt. (over 100 seeds), 


ots; 3 —. , ass & pkts., 50c; 20 pkts., $1.00. 
pitas Coen Hoa varieties in natural col- 
— oO 





ses and Peren-' 
nials, sent with —- ery order or free on request. 


F.B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 60, Rose Hill, N. Y. 














is ae 


Earliest Tomato z::: 


Nothing earlier to be had Regular p rice 
15¢c per pkt. but to tatreduce. Tung’s Quality deeds 
willsend a ~. of this Tomato and Cucumber, Carrot, 
Lettuce, Onion, Radish, Superb Asters, Garden Pin 4 
Giant Zinnias and Ru ee t Sweet Peas if 

will enclose 10c coin to for, postage and k' ne. 
A coupon natin } you to de-worth of seeds REE 
free with ea 

colored +. - is ; =f of bargains 1 in seed ~ ame and 
shrubs and is sent Man w seeds 

J. W. JUNG SEED ci co., Farm i= RANDOLPH, wis. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACT OR 


A Practical, oe oe: parr as 
Gardeners, "Frui t Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurser ymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
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Success in most things depends 
largely on careful planning. Women’s 
activities are no exception to this 
rule. Since March comes as it does, 
between the quieter winter period 
and the intensely active spring sea- 
son, it is the ideal time for making 
complete plans for spring and early 
summer activities. We should make 
the most of this planning period! 

First of all, March is the time to 
lay out our garden plans. Careful 
preliminary study of garden maga- 
zines, seed catalogs and government 
bulletins will afford a wealth of in- 
formation which will prove most val- 
uable in the making and carrying out 
of our year’s garden plans. This 
study, tempered with past personal 
experience and knowledge of local 
soil and climatic conditions, should 
enable you t@ choose the vegetables, 
fruits and flowers most suited to your 
particular locality. 





Plan Flower Gardens 
Flower gardens should be laid out 
on paper before any planting is done. 
Arrangements must take into consid- 
eration flower heights, color combina- 


i) 











in et ¥., 
tions, time and length of blooming 
period, preferences for shade or sun- 
shine, and special soil and moisture 
requirements. We must plan for 
flowers with different blooming pe- 
riods so as to insure a continuous 
succession of bloom throughout the 
summer and fall. To get the max- 
imum enjoyment out of our gardens, 
we should include in our plantings 
one or more new things each year— 
things we have never tried before, 
but which intrigue our faney from 
their descriptions—as well as all our 
old favorites. Having made our 
plans, we should procure the neces- 
sary seeds. 

As soon as the frost is definitely 
out of the ground and the soil is in 
condition for working—the earlier the 
better—the seedbeds should be pre- 
pared and the seeds planted so that 
our annuals and perennials will be 
ready to transplant early and thus 
get a good start before hot weather 
comes. In sections with cold climates, 
it will be essential to start the young 








plants in hotbeds and greenhouses. 
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CHATS WITH THE FRUIT GROWER'’S WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 


In the Pacific Coast and south- 
ern States, however, they can be 
successfully started in unshel- 
tered seedbeds, preferably in a 
sunny location in the garden. 


Seedbed Prepared 


For this purpose a small area 
should be spaded, raked and 
well pulverized, then wood 
ashes and dry, well-rotted ma- 
nure in liberal quantities should 
be added and mixed in thor- 
oughly. (Fertilizer which has 
been kiln-dried to kill weed seeds 
would prove advantageous.) The 
seeds may then be scattered thickly 
broadcast, each variety in a certain 
limited ‘section of the seed bed, with 
small stakes to mark the section lim- 
its, the seeds covered lightly with fine 
soil, and the soil patted down lightly. 
Sunshine and rain will do the rest, 
except for possible weedings, hand 
cultivation and occasional waterings 
with a fine sprinkler. In the case 
of seeds which are slow or difficult 
to germinate, a piece of burlap may 
be spread over the seedbed to 
retain the moisture. This must 
be. removed just as soon as the 
seeds have sprouted. As soon as 
the young plants are large 
enough, they should be trans- 
planted to their permanent loca- 
tions, 

Some of the flowers which 
every garden should contain in- 
clude: Annuals—c 0 s m-os, 
stocks, marigolds, sweet alys- 
sum, zinnias, sweet peas, bal- 
sam, petunias, larkspur, clarkia, 
asters, poppies, ageratum, eve- 
ning primroses, pansies, snap- 
dragons, nasturtiums, lace flow- 
ers, love-in-a-mist and scabiosa 
or pincushion flowers; Peren- 
eolumbine 
(preferably the long-spurred 
varieties), California and orien- 
tal poppies, sweet williams, 
chrysanthemums, iris, Michael- 
mas daisy, shasta daisy, wall 
flowers, hollyhocks, peonies, 
sweet rocket, anemones. and baby’s 
breath (some of these, including 
Michaelmas and shasta daisy, peonies, 
iris, anemones and baby’s breath 
grow most readily from roots); 
Biennials—Canterbury bells and fox 
gloves. 

Space will not permit a discussion 
of any farm vegetable garden in this 
department, except that we may men- 
tion in passing that early peas, 
onions, carrots and cabbages may be 
planted as soon as the ground is 
workable, and that the same hotbeds 
and special seedbeds that are used 
for flowers may be used 
to provide young plants, 
such as onions, cabbages 
and tomatoes, for later 
transplanting to the 
vegetable garden. 


Spring Wardrobe 


Plans 


March, immediately 
preceding the Easter 
season as it does, is the 
ideal time to plan the 
spring and summer 
wardrobe for the entire 
family—especially for 
the feminine members. 
The first step is to sort 
over the garments left 
from last season to de- 
termine which can be 
used again “as is” ex- 
cept for cleaning and 


















pressing and minor repairs, which 
can be remodeled into newer and 
more interesting styles, and which ar- 
ticles of apparel must be replaced. 
List and classify all useful articles 
in the wardrobe of each person. 
Then study fashion forecasts to 
ascertain the important new style 
characteristics, with special attention 
to the ideas which may be suitable 
and becoming to yourself or other 
member of the family under consid- 
eration. If possible, go to some of 
the good department stores or well- 
patronized apparel shops and study 
the new garments for useful ideas. 
Determine the general color scheme, 
confining the coat, hat and accessories 
to one becoming neutral shade, such 
as tan or gray or black, and using one 
or more interesting and becoming 
bright colors for accent in each cos- 
tume. Thus, your coat, hat, gloves, 
shoes, hose, etc.,-will harmonize with 
all your costumes, even though each 
costume may be different from all the 
others. Remember, however, that it 
is much more economical and satis- 
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factory to have one costume complete 
in every detail down to the last ac- 
cessory, than to possess several 
dresses without the proper accessories 
to go with them. 

When the lists are complete, you 
may proceed to make the necessary 
purchases of patterns and materials 
or ready-made garments and begin 
to assemble the one or more complete 
costumes that are necessary for each 
member of the family. One more 
thought in passing—give your very 
best attention to the selection of your 
hat, for it can not only make or mar 
your entire costume, but 
it can make or mar your 
beauty of face as well. 
And by all means have a 
new hat whether you 
have anything else new 
or not. It alone can give 
you a new outlook on 
life. 








Make New 
Curtains 


The annual spring 
house rejuvenation and 
house cleaning can be 
planned and much pre- 
liminary work done dur- 
ing this “in-between” 
period. The actual 
housecleaning, of course, 
should be put off until 
the weather is settled, so 
that your hard labor 
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may not be immediately undone. 

But you can plan for and make any 
needed new. curtains, pillows, slip 
covers and cushions which may be 
useful and ornamental in freshening 
your home after the long, dark win- 
ter. Shabby chairs, tables, desks, 
kitchen furniture and bedroom pieces 
may be made all new and interest- 
ing by the use of several coats of 
suitable paint, brushing lacquer or 
enamel, If you want to do something 
which will give you unbelievable 
returns on your money investment 
in the form of 
renewed peace of 
mind and enjoy- 
ment of life—just 
brighten up your 
dull dark kitchen 
woodwork, with 
new, lovely-colored 
enamel and touches 
of one or more 
bright colors, add 
new wallpaper or 
calsomine as the 
case may be, a 
few new gayly bor- 
dered linen  tow- 
els and _ painted 
jars and wall 
shelves, and finally 
fluffy, crisp new 
curtains at the 
windows! Try it 
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and see what a transformation re- 
sults! ; 
Repair Old Furniture 
An inventory of all furniture need- 
ing attention should be taken, with 


notations for refinishing, repairing, 


new upholstery, new cushions, etc., 
as the case may be: Those hopelessly 
out of repair should be discarded and 
replaced with other pieces, even 
though you can afford only inexpen- 
sive unfinished articles that can be 
painted at home. ‘In seleeting new 
pieces, be sure that they are com- 


finish, reasonably 
free from defects, 
substantial in con- 
struction; and that 
the general style 
is good. Any of 
these changes 
which can be com- 
pleted. before the 
period of “actual 
housecleaning be- 
gins will mean just 


gained. Ss 
Once you have 
tried . the “plan- 


ning -in-advance” 
system you will 
never want to go 
back to the old 
way. 





RECIPES 


Peach Sherbet 


2c. boiling water 1 c. sugar 
1 lemon, juice and 2 egg whites 
grated rind 2 c. dried peaches 


Wash peaches, soak several hours, 
stew until tender in same _ water. 
Press peaches through sieve. Boil 
sugar and water together 5 minutes. 
Cool, add lemon and peach pulp and 
freeze to mush. Add 2 stiffly beaten 
egg whites and freeze until firm. 
Pack and let stand 2 hours or more. 


Orange Cup 
2 oranges % c. powdered 
2 bananas sugar 
% ec, shredded % c. grated -pine- 
cocoanut apple 


Cut oranges in small pieces with 
a sharp knife, and slice and quarter 
the slices of banana. Mix fruit, add 
powdered sugar and cocoanut. This 
amount will serve about 5 persons. 
Serve cold in cocktail glasses or 
sherbet cups. 


Cream Sugar Cookies 
1c. sour cream 1 t. baking powder 


% ce. butter 1 T. vanilla 

2 eggs Flour 

2c, sugar Grated orange 
% t. soda peel 


Cream butter and sugar, dissolve 
soda in sour cream, add to first mix- 
ture, add well beaten eggs and blend 
well. Sift in. baking. powder and 
just enough flour to make a soft 
dough. Add flavorings, roll thin, cut 
in desired shapes, sprinkle with sugar 
and bake in hot. oven. 

Fruit Sandwiches 

Grind together figs, dates, raisins 
and nuts in any desired proportion. 
Moisten with cream and spread be- 
tween thin buttered bread. Peanut 
butter may be added to the mixture 
with good results. 


Sour Cream Patties 


2 beaten eggs %. t. cloves 

c. sugar 1 t. baking powder 
1 ¢. sour cream % t. soda 
2 ¢. flour 1 c. chopped dates 
% t. salt and nuts 
% t. cinnamon Cocoa to color 


% t. nutmeg 

Mix the beaten eggs and sugar, add 
the cream blended thoroughly with 
the soda, beat thoroughly and com- 
bine with other dry ingredients, 
sifted together. The flavor will be 
Improved by the addition of 1 t. 


vanilla and about 1 t. grated orange 
peel. Add the dates and nuts, 
dredged in flour to prevent their 
sinking, blend quickly, pour into 
greased, floured muffin rings and 
bake in a moderate oven. These 
make a delicious dessert when ar- 
ranged for individual servings and 
topped with whipped cream. 


Sour Cream Cake 


3 eggs 2 t. baking powder 
1 ¢. sugar 1 t. lemon extract 
% c. butter ¥% t. each of cinna- 
2 c. flour mon, cloves and 
5 T. sour cream nutmeg 

% t. salt 1 ec. raisins and 
% t. soda nuts 


Cream the butter and sugar, add 
beaten egg yolks, then sour cream 
blended with soda. Beat thoroughly, 
then add dry ingredients sifted to- 
gether, flavoring, nuts, raisins and 
spices. Blend well, then fold in egg 
whites beaten stiff. Turn into but- 
tered and floured layer tins and bake 
in a moderate oven. Recipe makes 
two nine-inch layers. When cool 
put layers together and cover top 
with any favorite icing, such as 
banana and whipped cream, plain 
boiled icing or mocha icing. © 


Oatmeal Cookies 


1% c. sugar 1 t. ginger 
1 c. shortening 2 c. flour 
3 c. rolled oats 1 c. dates 
2 eggs 1 t. soda 
% c. sour milk 1 t. salt 


1 t. cinnamon 


Cream the shortening anu sugar, 
add well beaten egg, rolled oats, 
dates, salt, spices, soda dissolved in 
milk and flour. (Slightly less salt 
will be needed if butter is used for 
shortening.) Mix well and drop from 
tip of spoon onto greased baking 
sheet. Bake in moderate oven 10 
to 12 minutes. 





Table of Equivalents 
1 t. equals 1 teaspoonful 
1 T equals 1 tablespoonful 
1c. equals 1 cupful (*% pt.) 
1 pt. equals 1 pint (2 c.) 
1 qt. equals 1 quart (2 pt.) 
1 oz. equals 1 ounce 
1 Ib. equals 1 pound (16 oz.) 
1 pkg. equals 1 package 


fortable, smooth in: 


so much time 











OMEN who appreciate the many modern short- 

W cuts that save labor in the home, consider 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes one of the most satisfactory 
foods they can buy. 


Costing only a few cents a package. No trouble to 
prepare. Always ready to serve. Delicious for meals 
and between meals. No. wonder Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
are the world’s most popular ready-to-eat cereal. 


' Have Kellogg’s for breakfast, lunch, children’s 
suppers, bedtime snacks. Extra crisp and easy to digest. 
Serve with milk or cream—and add bananas or honey. 
Delicious with home-canned fruits. 


Naturally, Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are imitated. But 
wise buyers put the name Kellogg on their grocery lists 
because they know that imitations never equal the won- 
derful flavor and extra value of genuine Kellogg's. 


Oven-fresh at all grocers. Look for the red-and- 
green package. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


The world’s most popular ready-to-eat cereal—and a real farm product. It 

takes a whole year's bumper crop from 70> acres of corn to supply just one 

day's demand for Kellogg's. About 2,500,000 quarts of milk and cream 
are used daily. And tons of orchard fruits. 


You'll enjoy Kellogg’s Slumber Music, broadcast over wyz and associated stations of the 
N. B. C. every Sunday evening at 10.30 E. S.T. Also xm Los Angeles, xomo Seattle at 
10.00, and Koa Denver at 10.30. 
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HAYES 






Reach the topmost branches 
with a pest killing mist. It 
seeks out and destroys every 
crop-robbing disease. With 
the super powered Hayes No. 
4124 atomization is so com- 
plete it reaches crevices only 
air can reach. Solutions go 
farther—substantial, eco- 
nomies result. Hayes under- 
slung sprayers are designed 
for universal use; cut under 
wheels are particularly 
adapted to sandy soil and 
hills. Spray anywhere a 
team or tractor can travel. 
There is a Hayes Pump for 
every requirement. Send for 
free literature describing 
both power and hand pumps. 
Tell us what your particular 
sprayer problem is—we can 
help you solve it. 
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GREATER PRESS URE—MORE Capacity 
Illustrated above is the new No. 4124. 
Super powered, it has a capacity of 10 to 
12 gallons per minute. Pressure of 300 to 
400 pounds produce a fog so fine it floats 
like smoke. Tank has 200 gallon capacity. 
In the new 4124 you have a more powerful 
pump, greater pressure, oversize capacity 
and extra horsepower. 


FARM TOOLS, Inc., Dept. 57, Mansfield, Ohio 
Combining Roderick Lean, Vulcan Plow, 
¢Hayes Planter and Peoria Drill Divisions 



































FIND BUSTER 


same; so is his expression, hair, etc. 
twins. 


Ten $100.00 Prizes Given for 


numbers of Buster Keaton and his “‘dou 
W. Cc. DILBERG, Publicity Director, 








them of someone, haven’t they? Maybe you've seen your exact rh ¥ 
Keaton—that solemn comedian star of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures, He has a “‘double’ 
Buster Keaton’s ‘double’ wears the same cap as Buster Keaton wears in one of his poses; his eyes are the 
These two, and only these two, are exactly alike—in fact, they look like 
Cam you find them—the two just alike? 
answer will determine whether or not you'll have the opportunity to win one of ten equal first prizes, Hurry! 


prize $700.00 cash or Chevrolet Sedan and $100.00 extra, Duplicate prizes in case 

cepted from persons living in Chicago or outside U. 8. A. Send 

ble’ TODAY! Notice sent at once if you are 
Dearborn Street, 











like some great 
People have often said that you reminded 


Surely you've been told that you looked 
movie star. 
Well, here is Buster 


‘double’ somewhere. 


If you can, by all means send their numbers at once, Your 









On proof of promptness, $100.00 extra will be 

paid to ten first prize winners, making each first 

of ties. No answers ac- 

no money, No obligation. Simply send 
correct. 


Chicago, Illinois 





502 North 
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INCREASING 


FertILiry was found to be the 
dominant factor in increasing the 
yield of pears, and therefore in re- 
ducing the cost of production, in the 
Rogue River Valley when the records 
of 6342 acres of bearing pears were 
recently analyzed by the Oregon 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Other factors, such as orchard heat- 


Fertilizer Practice 
Used no commercial! fertilizer but prac- 

ticed clean cultivation............................ 68 

fertilizer 


Used commercial and 


cultivation 





ing, number of cultivations, number 
of sprays, age of trees, and time de- 
voted to pruning and blight control, 
were found to work jointly with fer- 
tility in influencing yields. The com- 
bined beneficial effect of these fac- 
tors, however, was more pronounced 
when suitable fertility was available. 

The discovery by the orchardists 
that soil restorative practices are es- 
sential to the profitable production of 
fancy winter pears, has induced a 
large portion of the growers to build 


up fertility by various systems of 
management. These methods include 
the addition of commercial fertilizer, 
the use of an annual cover crop to be 
plowed under each year, or the main- 
tenance of a permanent cover crop of 
sweet clover or alfalfa which is 
mowed down and disked into the soil. 
Some growers even haul alfalfa hay, 
grain straw, or barnyard manure onto 
their orchards, and a few growers 
combined several of these methods. 
It was found that the heavy applica- 


Practice 


Used cover crop but no fertilizer 


Number of 
Records 


Used no cover crop or fertilizer..................--<- 


PEAR YIELDS 


By RALPH S. BESSE 


commercial fertilizer spent an aver- 
age of $6.47 per acre for the prac- 
tice, the cost of pears produced was 
10 cents per box less than it was on 
the farms using no fertilizer or other 
soil-building method. The gross value 
of the fruit harvested from the fer- 
tilized orchards was $66.60 greater 
than it was from the unfertilized 


INFLUENCE OF FERTILIZER 
Three-year Average Crops of 1924-1925-1927 


Ave. Cost 

Average Yield Average Cost Fertilizer 
Per Acre (Boxes) Per Box Per Acre 
108 $1.62 $0.00 

145 1.52 6.47 

crops. Response to commercial ferti- 


lizer varied, of course, on the differ- 
ent farms, and it is always necessary 
for the individual farm to determine 
by actual test its need for fertilizer 
in the commercial form. 

The common practice of applica- 
tion in this district is that of placing 
the fertilizer around the spread of 
the tree in the late fall or early win- 
ter so that it will quickly pass into 
the root area. The amount used 
varies from three to five pounds per 





A good vetch cover crop in the C. A. Richmond pear orchard, Centrul Point, Ore. 


tree, which is an approximate range 
of from 200 to 400 pounds of ferti- 
lizer per acre. This fertilizer usually 
consists of nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia, to which in a few cases 
is added superphosphate and other 
fertilizer ingredients. 
Handsome Returns from Cover Crops 
The pear growers who used cover 
crops to maintain soil fertility in 
their orchards produced an average 
of 76 boxes more pears per acre at 
an average of 26 cents per box less 


THE EFFECT OF COVER CROFS ON FIELD AND COST 
Three-year Average Crops of 1924, 1925, 1927 


Number of Average Yield Average Cost 
Records Per Acre (Boxes) Per Box 
sian 8 108 $1.62 
1.36 





tion of hay or straw, however, caused 
an unusual hazard from fire, and 
such inflammable material is seldom 
spread over the orchard until after 
the fall rains have set in. 


Fertilizer Profitable 


Each dollar spent for commercial 
fertilizer produced $10 in additional 
gross returns on the 34 farms using 
this kind of fertility. The pear 
growers who applied commercial fer- 
tilizer to their orchards produced an 
average of 37 boxes per acre more 
fruit than was obtained by the grow- 
ers who used no soil-building agency. 

















Although the orchardists who used 
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cost than those growers who used 
neither commercial fertilizer nor 
cover crops as a soil builder. 

The cost of a cover crop does. not 
involve a large expenditure. It con- 
sists chiefly in the cost of the seed, 
which averaged $1.77 per acre on 
those farms using it, and the labor of 
seeding, which required an average 
of 1.3 man hours and 2.5 horse hours 
per acre on those farms using horses 
to do the work, or 1.8 man hours and 
1.1 tractor hours on those farms us- 
ing tractor power. 

“More fertility and larger yields” 
is a slogan rapidly becoming estab- 
lished among the pear growers. 
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LESS LABOR 
IN SPRAYING 


Ir THE ideas of several fruit grow- 
ers are taken up generally, it looks 
as if the day.is past when a man can 
sit on the sprayer and lazily guide the 
tractor or team, while he dreams of 
fish he didn’t catch or melons “smilin’ 
in de sun.” Two fruit growers men- 
tioned here have taken a telling blow 
at the foregoing pastime. 

Ralph L. Short, who operates an 
apple orchard near West Point, Ill., 
found himself short of help to apply 
the last spray of the season. Not to 
be outdone, he took the spray rod in 
his own hands and sprayed as he 
drove. By running the tractor in low 
gear he had ample time to cover small 
trees as the tractor and sprayer 
passed them. In one day he hauled 
water and applied 1800 gallons of 
material, between 7:30 a. m. and 5:45 
p. m. 

Two hundred and ten acres of apple 
trees owned by the Lake Erie Orchard 
Company are sprayed with a two-man, 
tractor-powered outfit. The man on 
the sprayer tank handles a long spray 
gun, equipped with a cluster of noz- 
zles. He applies spray to the upper 
part of the trees. From the tractor 
seat, the driver holds a similar set of 
nozzles on the lower branches. The 
hose of this spray gun is attached at 
two points to the tractor, so that all 
the recoil is taken up. The nozzles 
are turned downward at an angle just 
sufficient to make the spray rod prac- 
tically float in the air. ‘This makes it 
easy for the operator to hold the gun 
with one hand and drive with the 
other. Such a set-up saves the serv- 
ices of one man and enables the out- 
fit to make an even more thorough 
coverage of the orchard. 
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ack: 


Your crop 
. if the trees-are loaded, 


ers’ market. With a surplus 
of apples in warehouses, 
only the fancy fruit will 
bring prices that contain profit for the growers. 


One of the most important factors in produc- 
ing firm, healthy, worm-free apples is the 
effective control of insects and disease now. 
And effective control begins with the selec- 


tion of good spray and dust materials. 


The fruit grower who sees to it that only 
GRASSELLI Insecticides go into the tank 


Arsenate of Lead—Calcium Arsenate—Lime Sulphur—Bordeaux Mixture 
Casein Spreader and a Complete Line of Spray and Dust Mixtures 





IF ds PROVES TO BE A BUMPER CROP YEAR— 
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more FANCY FRUIT 
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of his: spray rig has taken 
a long step toward crop 
quality. > 3 2 > 
As the dilute mixture 
spreads over the trees he 
has the comfortable assur- 


ance that his orchard is PROTECTED. » , 


Insist on GRASSELLI, which insures fresh 
stocks shipped in the original packages from 
nearby manufacturing points. For prompt 
service, there’s a Grasselli dealer near you— 
if not, write us. 2 > > > ® 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PROFITS 


Incorporated 





DUTOX—A NON-ARSENICAEL INSECTICIDE for controlling beetles and leaf-eating insects . . 





. Write us for particulars. 


















































































j with OSPRAYMO SPRAYERS 


FIELD FORCE PUMP COMPANY 

























Double the dollars at harvest 


Avot costly delays. Use Ospraymo, the sturdy sprayer that has 
automatic agitators, a pressure regulator and gauge. Brushes on 
revolving paddles keep suction strainers clean—prevent clogging 
and lost time. 


They are built to stand hard bumps and jolts. H. P. Miller of 


Grantsville, Md., writes: “The Ospraymo tato sprayer I 
bought 10 years ago is still doing good work.” John Smith, West- 
port, Mass., says: “Used your traction sprayer 29 years and still 


using it.” J. Le Roy King of Tully, N. Y., says: “Union Leader has 
been going all spring and has performed 
wonderfully well.” 

They make two bushels grow where — 
one grew before. As high as 600 bushels 5-3: 
of potatoes per acre is possible if you egy 
Spray with our OsprayMo Leaver. 

We make a sprayer for every need, 
Hicu Pressure guaranteed. Let us tell ~~ 
you the name of our nearest dealer. We ** 
have been world “eadelh for 48 years. 
Send for our free illustrated catalog. 





a 


B, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
AYER THAT NEVER CLOGS 























State Institution Address 
ALAR. LEI EE Alabama Polytechnic Institute Auburn 
poe AER BR eee Tucson 
SAS ..... 5. Umivewsiter: cat “Arleamens. .-.20.8o.. oo... cece cescacecececes Fayetteville 
CALIFORNIA ..College of riculture, Univ. of California ... Berkeley 
LORADO ..... - ae Agricu tural College......................... Fort Collins 
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OIL SPRAY 


THAT MIXES WITH 
LIME-SULPHURs+- 


CONTROL insect pests 
& prevent fungus dis- 
eases atthe sametime. 
KLEENUP, the im- 
proved Oil Spray for 
Secunia’ delayed dormantwork, 
combines readily with Lime-Sulphur 
or Bordeaux, giving combined in- 
secticide and fungicide. 

Highly effective against San Jose» 
Scale, Leaf Roller, European Red 
Mite, Pear Psylla., Peach Cottony 
Scale and Aphis. Mixes easily with 
hard or soft water. Does not break 
down in freezing weather. Pleasant 
to use. Always uniform in quality... 
and very economical. 

Write for 1931 Spray Bulletin 
Tells you how to protect your trees 
from pests... grow finer fruit...and 
make more money. Sent free. 





CALIFORNIA 
SPRAY-CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


204 Franklin Street 
New York 


E. St. Louis, Illinois 
Berkeley, California 


Ki EF’ SPRAY 


elbanelaslaelerle) lomactel kas 


SCIENTIFIC 
DEST CONTROL 


















344. P. 

Gives ample Power for thorough 

work, Rugged and Reliable. 
CATALOG FREE 

Write T . for Illustrated 

Catalog and 


STANDARD ENGINE CO. 


Pa. NewYork,N.Y. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, 
3212 ComeAve. 2445 ChestnutSt. 298 CedarSt. 











EFFECTIVE SPRAYING 


Made Easier by using 

the Todd Perfection 

HOSE SWIVEL————> 

New labor, time and temper-saving 

device for use between hose- 

coupling and spray gun. 

Allows free motion of gun 

in any direction. Hose *cannet kink! The 

stuffing box at cannot leak under high- 

light in weight. 

Users say aA muscular effort pays for 

swivel in day’s use. Used by many State 

Agricultural Colleges and Experimental 

Stations. Fruit growers’ supply dealers 
write for proposition 

A. B. TODD & CO. 
VERMILION, OHIO 







Postpaid 














PRESSURE ~ = 
and PROTECTION 
with “FRIEND’’ 


Tractor - Trailer Sprayers - - 
equipped with tractor power take-off 


drive or separate power units. 
Horse Drawn Models - - - = « 


with Motor-Pump units or large ca- 
pacity pumps and engines. 
Ss prevere-~Buctere— Matereats 
Write for particular: 
“FRIEND” MFG. co. 
110 East Ave., Gaspert, N. ¥- 
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Ix CONNECTION with a study be- 
ing made by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of woody 
shrubs planted chiefly for the inter- 
est and beauty of their bloom (Figure 
1), but which are also of potential 
value for the edible qualities of their 
fruit, some attention has been given 
to the Chaenomeles species, formerly 
included in Cydonia, and commonly 
known as the Japanese quince. These 
are ornamental plants usually grown 








By A. S. COLBY 


While ornamental shrubs are usual- 
ly chosen for some particular plant 
character, such as vigor of growth, 
beauty of bloom, and size of individual 
flowers, it was found that several 
Japanese quince varieties under ob- 
servation were very desirable- from 
the standpoint of the fruit produced 
as well. 

Some of the fruits are about as 
large as the common European mar- 
ket quince. They are five-celled, with 
many seeds in each cell. The shape 
varies from ovoid to round. They are 
borne on wood two or more years old, 
usually singly, sometimes in two’s, 
often with a stem so short that the 
fruit at the stem end has the appear- 
ance of having partially surrounded 
the branch (Figure 2). The charac- 
ter of the skin surface was found to 
vary from dry and smooth to waxy 
and very sticky. Where the skin was 
dotted, the dots were more conspic- 
uous on the side of the fruit exposed 
to the sun. Storage tests showed 
that the fruit would hold up very well 
in cold storage, all the varieties listed 
keeping in good condition for five 
months or more at a temperature of 
82 degrees Fahrenheit. The skin has 
a very pleasant odor, even filling a 


room with fragrance where a dish of 


quinces is kept for a short while. 


While the fruits are very hard, even 
when mature, it has been known to 
a few that they contain considerable 
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THE JAPANESE QUINCE, AN ORNAMENTAL 
BEARING EDIBLE FRUIT 


per cent). Other valuable character. 
istics are its low sugar content, light 
color and absence of citric acid. The 
acid present is 100 per cent malic. 
The fact that the fruit tissues contain 
no starch ‘(unlike the European 


* quince) makes possible the direct use 


of its juice with other fruits in pre- 
serving without introducing the char- 
acteristic- cloudy appearance found 
when the European quince is used. 
The fruit has little, if any, flavor, 








































Figure 1. Japanese quince (Chae- 
nomeles japonica) blossoms. 


for their handsome, brightly colored 
flowers, which appear early in the 
spring. Under some conditions the 
flowers are followed by fruits which 
vary in size and shape according to 
the species, usually yellow in color 
when mature, often fragrant, and, in 
some species, of considerable culinary 
value. 

In the summer of 1922 the Arnold 
Arboretum, near Boston, was visited 
and arrangements made whereby their 
co-operation was secured in a study of 
the fruit and plant characters of the 
collection of. Chaenomeles species 
there, probably the largest extant. 
Grateful acknowledgment is hereby 
made for this co-operation. 

Brief notes have been published 


the possible culinary value of the 


ognized value as an ornamental 
(Figures 1 and 2). It was thought 
advisable, however, at this time to 
present a somewhat fuller, though in- 
complete report of the progress of the 
investigation carried on up to date, 
based upon the use of material both 
at the arboretum and on the Illinois 








station grounds. 


from time to time with reference to- 


fruit in addition to its generally rec- . 


Figure 3. Fruits of represen- 
tative Japanese quinces. From 
left to right: Chaenomeles su- 
perba atrosanguinea, Chaenomeles 
laegenaria fructu alba, Chae- 


nomeles laegenaria versicolor, 

and Chaenomeles  laegenaria 

grandiflora. (One-half natural 
size.) 


quantities of pectin and fruit acids 
and salts which make them a valu- 
able addition to our present lists of 
fruits available in the canning and 
preserving industry. The fruit 
(Figure 8) of the following varieties 
is especially adapted to supply the 
needed pectin and acidulant in mak- 
ing aromatic jellies and conserves 


with apples, plums and cherries: 
Chaenomeles laegenaria Baltzii, 
Cheanomeles laegenaria versicolor, 
. Chaenomeles laegenaria columbia, 


Chaenomeles laegenaria semperflorens, 
Chaenomeles laegenaria grandiflora, 
Chaenomeles laegenaria nivalis, Chae- 
nomeles laegenaria fructu alba and 
Chaenomeles superba atrosanguinea. 
It has been learned only recently 
that the Japanese quince is the best 
commercial source of a valuable fruit 
acid, available without sacrificing its 
pectin and therefore its jelly-making 
qualities. These investigators found 
that the fruit has a very high laevu- 
lose-malic acid content (4.0 to 5.75 





Typical fruiting habit 
of the Japanese quince. 


Figure 2. 


and therefore should not be used 
alone. Because of its high laevulose- 
malic acid content, however, the juice 
can be used to advantage with fruits 
like the cherry, plum, quince, apricot 
and apple where the acid content is 
mainly laevulose-malic, but does not 
furnish in itself sufficient acidity to 
bring out all the individual fruit flavor 
which is present. 

The Japanese quince is a native of 
China and Japan, and, though intro- 
duced into this country years ago, it 
has not been greatly in demand nor 
featured as especially desirable by 
nurserymen. Its lack of popularity 
may have been partly due -to its sus- 
ceptibility to San Jose scale. How- 
ever, with the recent advances in 
control measures since the introduc- 
tion of oil sprays, it has. been found 
possible to combat the scale effec- 
tively. Again, it has been the com- 
mon practice to set out but one variety 
of the Japanese quince where used for 
ornamental purposes and, due to self- 
sterility, little or no fruit sets. Few 
people, therefore, kriow of its possi- 
bilities as a fruiting plant. The 
flowers of the quince open early in 
spring. Minimum temperatures vary- 
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ing from 28 to 32 degrees Fahrenheit 
often occur during its blooming period 
and that fact may account for poor 
set whether or not cross pollination 
occurs. 

Although the varieties of the Jap- 
anese quince most promising for fruit 
are not as yet available generally 
through the trade, the Illinois station 
has for some years acted in co-opera- 
tion with nurserymen in advising 
their planting. It is hoped that a 
supply of some of the best varieties 
will soon be available. In the near 
future it is probable that even better 
varieties may be found by breeding 
and selection. This is being attempted 
at the Illinois station. In the mean- 
time, with more demand and com- 
mon use, it will be desirable that 
the most valuable varieties be given 
commen names. It is suggested, for 
example, that Chaenomeles laegenaria 
Baltzii be known as the Baltz variety, 
and Chaenomeles laegenaria columbia 
be called Columbia. 





SPRAYING FIFTY ACRES DAILY 


Wuen Fisher Brothers, potato 
growers near Boswell, Pa., spray their 
75 acres of potatoes it is done with 
this 10-row, truck-mounted outfit in 
a day and a half. They have several 
fields which area considerable dis- 
tance from water and this fact pre- 
vents them from doing the job in even 
less time. 

Although their fields are quite hilly, 
they have not experienced any diffi- 








culty in spraying, even on the steep- 
est hillsides. 

An interesting feature of this spray 
rig is that the disk wheels of the truck 
may be turned so that the concave side 
is out. This increases the tread sev- 
eral inches and makes it possible for 
the operator to adapt the outfit to 
any width rows. 

The sprayer on the truck may be 
used to spray orchard trees by sub- 
stituting hose and spray guns for the 
booms. When going for water, the 
outer ends of the booms are folded up 
and the truck can travel as usual. 
This feature simplifies handling of 
large or scattered acreages. 





Sliced Apples to be Frozen 


A new process for freezing sliced 
apples without chemical preserva- 
tives and “without detracting from 
the color or flavor of the fruit” was 
announced before the New York 
State Canners, Inc., in convention at 
Rochester, New York, recently. It 
was pointed out that pie bakers want- 
ing to use 100,000 pounds of apples 
now have to buy 150,000 pounds to 
allow for waste in removing cores 
and peeling slices. The new process, 
it is said, will eliminate this waste. 
After being peeled and sliced the 
apples are frozen in a container. 





The Maine inspection service in- 
spected to January, 1931, 433 cars 
containing 75,000 barrels of apples, 
none of which has met with any re- 
versals in England. 





What you are today, you made yes- 
terday; what you will be tomorrow, 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


ARSENATE of 


ORCHARD BRAND > 


OiLt EMULSION 

LIME SULPHUR SOLUTION 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE 





LEA _D 


ROW ‘‘FANCY’’? FRUIT! Control 
the codling moth NOW. Every one 
that escapes your first application will 
give you that much more work in com- 
ating second and third broods later on. 
‘*Cash Crops’’ has a very practical com- 
ment on the apple growers’ spraying 
and dustin eaiiieona: Whether you 
use Orchard Brand materials or not, we 
say to you—write for a copy of the 1931 
‘*Cash Crops’’ and see how helpful its 
advice is. Li 








DRITOMI 








ARSENITE OF ZINC 
PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
BORDEAUX DusTS 
SULPHUR DusTS 





Dry LIME SULPHUR 


“Fungi” —"85-15"— "90-10" —etc., etc. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
BUFFALO PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES * CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS THE NICHOLS DENVER SAN FRANCISCO- 


I'd like a copy of “CASH crops” for 1931. Mail mine to: 


Nome 





Address 


























BEES AND FRUIT: 
as an aid to orchard 
s for the ~~ y rd, Renting 








you are making today. 


age Bees, Colonies, Cost of Equipme: 
of the Fruit Grower- , The 
Bees and Fruit, etc., 


Let BEES Increase Your Income 


GENTLEMEN: I-enclose a dollar. Send AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER and 
GLEANING IN BEE CULTURE: An Milustrated monthly GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE both for one year, with the booklet “BEES 
magazine for interested in and beekeeping, and AND FRUIT,” postpaid. 
we lished as an authoritative journal. 3: 
‘Talks to Beginners’’ ations and Answers are of 
especial "ete the man who desires to get Silas 


A concise presentation of beekeeping 
its, Some of the subjects covered are: 


nt, Problems 
Fruit Grower's Apiary, 


EXPERIENCE has shown that colonies of bees properly distributed 
through the orchard at the right time will increase the “set” of fruit. 
Doubled, and even trebled, yields are not uncommon, and this slight extra 
work is in itself a source of profit! 


NFORM Yourself about Extra Profit Possibilities 


To assist our fruit growing readers in getting dependable information about 
the possibilities in beekeeping, the necessary steps and the cost to start with bees, 
we have arranged to make the offer contained in the square to the right. 


“Bees and Fruit” treats this important sub- a 
Get All This for $1 


ject from the standpoint of the man whose chief 

concern is the size and quality of his fruit crop, 
rather than from the view of the commercial } @LEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
honey-producer. Yet it discloses sources of profit TURE, Monthly. One Year. (New 
from the beekeeping investment itself. or Renewal) 


You can renew or extend your subscription 
to “THE FRUIT GROWER” for one year, and 
receive “GLEANINGS” likewise for a yezr, to- 
gether with the booklet. 

The subject is important to every fruit grower, 


BEES AND FRUIT, By Mait 
Postpaid. 

the information offered is entirely dependable, and 

the cost is slight—one dollar. Your name and 


All for $1.00 
address on the lines below should be sent today to 


American Fruit Grower, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
One Year. (New or Renewal) 














Address 


(If you are now a subscriber to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER and you wish your subscription 
extended or renewed, please check here (........... 














is the watchword now 


ETTER profitsthrough better farm- 
ing—who gets these profits? The 
better farmers. 

Why do V-C fertilizers have the call 
with these men? Because V-C fertilizers 
are better fertilizers. V-C fertilizers can 
be depended on where nothing must 
fail. They are the fertilizers you should 
rely on for your own better profits. 


FERTILIZERS 





Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp, 
Richmond, Va. 
Sales offices in seventeen cities 
Dealers at all distribution points 











AND POWER OWER 
S Cos let hg d Outfit for Gardeners, Flo- 
Estates, yon haateee and Small Farmers. 
TO OWN 

Plows 

Discs 

Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows Hay 
and Lawns 
































like Feed Mills, me . Saws, Concrete 
Mixer, Washing M: , or Grindstone. 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 

Present Factory offer makes it easy 
to own a Walsh. Write Today! 
























Berry Boxes and Crates | 


made up or in the k. d. 
American quart berry 
baskets. Climax 
Grape and 
Peach baskets, 
Till or Repack- 
ing baskets, 
Plant Boxes 
and Veneer Tree 
Protectors. Circular with 
prices om request. Special prices in carload | 
lots. Liberal discounts on early orders. 


Sheboygan Fruit Box Co. Sheboygan, Wis. 





Get Low Prices 
on Berry — 





Write forour 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 





Basket Factury in the Country, 
New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 102 New Albany,In@ 





BERRY BASKETS, CRATES 







4 i, yu Winter Discount 
Nea SAVE MONEY =", BERRY 
‘GY, 

Berlin 
Quart or Pint 
The Berlin Fruit Box Co. 


Buy at Factory prices and 
WINTER DISCOUNTS 


Write fr FREE CATALOG NOW 
Berlin Heights, Ohio 
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BOYS PROFIT FROM STRAWBERRIES 


Since grain farming is not profit- 
able in our community, our Future 
Farmers’ of America organization, 
after much discussion in the Voca- 
tional Agriculture class, came to the 
conclusion that for our community 
there were but four profitable enter- 
prises for our project work: dairying, 
poultry raising, fruit growing and 


By PARNELL KALLENBACH 


late frost in the spring decreased the 
yield at least two-fifths. 

Six hands were hired to help us 
pick the berries, the money for this 
labor being borrowed from our bank. 
The picking cost was $45, not count- 
ing our own labor. 

The berries were marketed through 
the Missouri Ozark Strawberry As- 





My brother and I hoeing strawberries in our one aad one-half acre patch. 
I am the one without a hat. 


vegetable growing. As we have small 
fields and cannot compete with the 
Kansas and Iowa farmer in growing 
wheat and corn, we are going into 
business where less cultivated land is 
needed. We have an abundance of 
pasture land which can be turned into 
money through the use of it by a herd 
of dairy cows. The nature of vegeta- 
ble growing is such that we can en- 
gage in this line of crop successfully, 
especially in view of the fact that we 


| get the city price plus the cost of 
| carriage. 


As a result of the teaching of Prof. 
T. C. Wright, our teacher in voca- 
tional training, my brother and I set 
out one and one-half acres of straw- 
berries in April, 1928. As we live 
on a creek bottom farm and late 
spring frost is a problem with us, 
we decided to have the project lo- 
cated on a hill so there would be less 
danger of frost. As strawberries 
grow better on new ground, we 


picked a field that had been culti- 


vated only two years. The soil was 
rich and contained a large amount 
of humus. 

We got the plants from a straw- 
berry grower in our community 
through the aid of our instructor. 
They were government inspected and 
approved plants that were free from 
crown borer and disease. The soil 
was in good condition and the seed 
bed was firm when we received the 
plants, and it took us a little over 
two days to set out the plants. 

During the first summer we plowed 
the plants eight times and hoed them 
four times. No hired labor was used 
in cultivating. After the plants be- 
gan to produce runners, we placed 
them in the rows. We began to mulch 
the plants during our Christmas va- 
cation. We used all the straw avail- 
able on our father’s farm and bought 
the rest from a neighbor. We mulched 
very heavily to hold the growth and 
blooming back until later in the 
spring. Even though we did this, a 





sociation. They failed to bring us 
as much as they should, due to the 
large crop marketed last season. All 
our berries went as first-class product. 

The yield was 88 crates and no 
doubt would have been 150 had it 
not been for the late frost. We re- 
ceived wages of 25 cents per hour and 
a net profit of $3.17. The berries 
averaged $2.31 per crate and brought 
$203.28 for the total crop. 


We cultivated the berries immedi- 
ately after picking and now have 
them mulched. This spring we are 
expecting a nice net profit from this 
project, since better prices will likely 
prevail as a result of the decreased 
acreage this year. 

Due to poor results received from 
the marketing of berries through the 
association, we plan to co-operate 
with other strawberry growers of the 
community under the direction of our 
vocational agriculture instructor, and 
sell the berries by truck loads to the 
merchants of the surrounding cities 
and the cities farther north. 

My brother and I also planted one- 
half bushel of potatoes alongside our 
father’s patch. The ground was ma- 
nured heavily and broken in the fall, 
and the potatoes were planted early. 
At planting time a double handful of 
well rotted straw manure was placed 
on each seed piece. This rotted ma- 
nure served two purposes: first, as a 
very good fertilizer, and second, to 
keep the ground loose around the 
hills of potatoes. Certified seed was 
used and the variety was the Irish 
Cobbler. 

The potatoes were cultivated well 
and dug before all the vines were 
dead. They were sold on the early 
market. As a result of using certi- 
fied seed, there were few small po- 
tatoes, the potatoes were uniform in 
size, were free from scab, and were 
more healthy and hardy than the po- 
tatoes from uncertified seed planted 
by my father. 

From one-half bushel of seed, 15 
bushels of potatoes were grown and 
sold at $1.80 a bushel, making a total 
of $27. We cleared about $20 and 
raised potatoes at the rate of over 
250 bushels to the acre. 

This year I plan to use a commer- 
cial fertilizer on my potato project 
and qualify for the 400-bushel Club. 


FLORIDA ORANGE FESTIVAL 





Miss BERTHA KNIGHT, Bartow, 
queen of the 1931 Florida Orange 
Festival in Winter Haven (January 
27 to 31) and her ladies in waiting 
with boxes of prize oranges and 
grapefruit, gifts of Governor Doyle 
Carlton to his fellow governors and 








Queen, top cen- 


President Hoover. 
ter. Ladies in waiting, left to right: 
Emily Deane, Bradenton; Winifred 


Murphy, Eustis; Kathleen Kelley, 
Lakeland; Edna Zinn, Winter Haven; 
Emma Laurie Smith, Bartow; Martha 
Clark, Lakeland, Florida. 
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HOW TO CONTROL DEER 
DAMAGE 
(From Page 7) 


Many orchardists have tried to keep 
deer out of their orchards by fencing. 
From results of observations on 
fences of various heights and types, 
it is recommended that fences should 
be at least eight feet high and made 
of strands of wire not more than 
seven inches apart. Deer when 
pressed may surmount fences 10 or 
11 feet in height. Although it is pos- 
sible to build a fence that will keep 
deer from orchards, its cost makes it 
prohibitive to most farmers. 


Asafoetida 


The most successful method of con- 
trolling deer is by the use of asafoet- 
ida. This material is an imported 
gum supplied in three forms: gum 
asafoetida in mass, tears, and in pow- 
dered form. The lump or mass form 
is the proper one for use in deer con- 
trol. Lumps the size of a golf ball 
are placed in a cotton sack, similar 
to a tobacco bag, and hung on each 
tree three to four feet from the 
ground. One pound of asafoetida, 
selling for 35 cents in small quanti- 
ties, will make about 12 such pieces. 
The cloth bags cost about one cent 
each, or may be made by hand from 
cheesecloth for much less. 

The repellent odor given off by the 
asafoetida will often keep the deer 
from trees treated in this manner. 
While the asafoetida remains soft 
this odor will continue, but on becom- 
ing hard, its effectiveness is lost. 
Therefore, with moist weather condi- 
tions one application of the bags may 
be sufficient for the summer season, 
but with dry weather the bags of asa- 
foetida may harden in five or six 
weeks, and will need renewal. 


Naphthalene Flakes 


Another repellent material is naph- 
thalene flakes, a chemical composition 
similar to moth balls. Naphthalene 
flakes sell for about five cents a pound 
in barrel lots. About two heaping 
tablespoons of flakes are used to a 
bag, one pound making about 10 bags. 
This material also is affected by 
weather conditions. In dry weather 
the bags last about eight weeks, and 
in wet weather about five weeks. 
During an average season the bags 
may need refilling about four times. 


Automatic Flash Gun 


A searing device known as the auto- 
matic flash gun has also proved to be 
effective in keeping deer from or- 
chards. The gun gives a loud explo- 
sion every few minutes, and in addi- 
tion the pilot burner throws a beam 
of light in different directions as the 
gun swings about in the wind. The 
gun is hung from a tree or tripod 
four or five feet from the ground. It 
operates by water dripping on car- 
bide, thus generating an explosive 
gas. Daily renewal of carbide and 
water is necessary. The gun sells for 
$35, and earbide for about $6 per 100 
pounds; thus the operating cost is 
very small. The gun will not effec- 
tively protect an area of more than 
1000 trees. It is generally set in op- 
eration a little before dusk and al- 
lowed to run until after daybreak, 
or until it can be conveniently turned 
off. Although deer might pass 
through the orchard while the gun is 
"a they usualiy will not stop to 
eat. 


Tar-Paper Cones 

The latest method for the control of 
deer is the use of tar paper. This 
method was tried last season by 
County Agent R. H. Lovejoy, of San- 
ford, Maine. Cut tar paper into 
Pieces of about four by six inches and 
roll them into cones, fastening them 
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Other REX Spray 
Materials 


REX Lime and Sulphur Solution. 
REX Dry Lime Sulphur. 

REX Oil Emulsion. 

REX Bordo Mixture. 

REX 85-15 Sulphur-Lead Mixture. 
REX 90-10 Sulphur-Lead Mixture. 
REX 80-10-10 Sulphur-Lead Dust Mixture. 
REX Copper Dusts. 

REX Sul-Powder. 

REX Calcium Arsenate. 

40% Nicotine Sulphate, 

Sulphur. 





vesting in NuREXFORM. 


Not a Worm 
in a Thousand Apples 


A letter from LaFrance Fruit & Plant Farms, Holton, Kansas, 
says: ‘‘Not a worm in a thousand apples.” These orchards 
were sprayed with NuREXFORM. A.B.Wompole of Clarks- 
“Your NuREXFORM stands out in a 
class by itself. In its suspension and sticking qualities and in 
its low cost as measured by results obtained it cannot be 


ton, Michigan, writes: 


equaled.” 


A Patented Lead Arsenate 


NuREXFORM, the improved and patented Dry Lead Arsen- 
ate, costs a little more per pound at the time you buy spray 
materials, but means more profit per tree at picking time. 


This better control doesn’t just happen. It is due to the won- 
derful suspension qualities of NuREXFORM. It does not 
settle in the tank. NuREXFORM has exceptional spreading 
qualities. NuREXFORM will stick even if sprayed just before 


a rain or wind storm. 


It is to your advantage to write us for more ie informa- 
tion and prices. Address the nearest Rex Company. 


The Toledo Rex Spray Co. 
The Rex Co. 

Canada Rex Spray Co., Lid. 
California Rex Spray Co. * 
Payette Valley Rex Spray Co., Led. 


Do You Pay for Lead- 
or Does Yourlead Pay You ? 


Why not figure it that way this year. If you do... 
you will use NuREXFORM. Test after test has shown 
NuREXFORM superiority. Hundreds of fruit 
growers testify to the big dividends received from in- 


eiip i¢ Be «ese Se 


e .6 te 2 es «. @ 


Na XY FORM 


IMPROVED AND PATENTED 
DRY ARSENATE OF LEAD 
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at the smaller end with paper clips, 
leaving an opening of about one and 
one-half inches. Slip. the cones over 
the trees ‘and let them rest about 
three feet from the ground on some 
of the side branches. For a newly 
planted tree or a small tree probably 
one cone is sufficient. It is believed 
that the scent from the tar paper will 
last from three to four months. At 
the end of this time some coal-tar 
repellent should be painted on the 
cones, or they should be replaced with 
new material. According to Mr. 
Lovejoy, this method gave 100 per 
cent control, but the deer may walk 
through the orchard without eating 
the trees. 
Trapping Deer 

Trapping, as a method of possible 
value in controlling deer damage, is 
discussed in a recent report by W. B. 
Grange, formerly superintendent of 
game for the State of Wisconsin. 
They have employed a new idea in 
trapping deer in shipping crates 


designed along lines suggested by the 
United States Biological Survey. The 
crates are fitted with a drop door, 
trigger, and treadle board, as are com- 
monly used in box traps for smaller 
The crate traps are then 


animals. 


transported to the place where deer 
are known to be feeding extensively, 
camouflaged with brush, and baited 
with apples, oats, salt, and twigs. 
Deer were found to enter the traps 
freely, and were readily transported 
for restocking where desired. It is 
possible that the further development 
of this plan will provide a means of 
removing deer from the vicinity of 
cultivated areas to sections where they 
can do no harm. 





Co-operative Marketing Guide 
Issued 

A guide for setting up local co-op- 
erative marketing associations in 
fruits and vegetables has just been 
issued by the Federal Farm Board as 
Bulletin. No. 1 of the Board. The 
author is Harry C. Hensley, senior 
economist. The bulletin stresses the 
need for a sound organization plan 
with respect to financing and market- 
ing agreements. Sample forms of an 
organization agreement, marketing 
agreement, articles of incorporation, 
and by-laws are included in the pub- 
lication. 





You can reach 250,000 fruit 
growers with your message at 
only 15 cents a word in 

*‘The Curb Market’ 








Unquestionably the ideal hotel 
in Philadelphia. Attentive serv- 
ice, enjoyable environment, 
traditional hospitality and) above 
‘all, maximum comfort. 


Twelve hundred rooms, each with bath 
Rates commence at $4.00 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS, Managing Director 


mu BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
PHILADELPHIA 








ALL SUMMER 
FUNGICIDE 


FOR 

Apples, Pears, Peaches, Cherries and berries, also 
Roses, and other flowers susceptible to mildew. 

Tried, Tested, Proven and Recommended 

By Many State Experiment Stations and lead- 

ing fruit growers. 
Dealers in Every Fruit Section 
Write for new one  gieing by Em and results 


THE CALCIUM “SULPHIDE. CORPORATION 
Damascus, Virginia 
Sole owners of exclusive rights under usage. Patent Pending 








Save Time and Money/ 


With a SHAW 
DU-ALL TRACTOR 
Get this better power Gar- 


en Tractor at less cost. Fine 
for emallrfarms, Truck Gardens, 


ear AG estates. etc. Does work of 
, 5 men. Simple, 
mG) economical. 
: . YS’ TRAIL 
achinery. It nev 
R Gear. Gauge W regu- 
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i for Factory Offer 
Free Catal Mfg. Co., 1403 
Front St., Kansas 









ell wessee and Sizes 
yp Sdoccioneet 
= Delivered free 


Send for booklet 
and prices. 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 





332 S. Division Ave., 








u RKS 
WANT A STEADY JOB? 
Railway Mail Clerks, Carriers, Clerks$158 to fos 
month. Common education sufficient. Write IMMED) 
yo —today sure for free 32-page book with ae of v. 
8. Government positions open to men-women, 18 to 50 
Franklin Institute Dept. B291 Rochester, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL 


One Horse Tractor 


The perfect tool for cultivating small fruits and all row 
crops. t H.P. at drawbar, 4 . for belt work, Swivel 
trailer wheels and lever lift for quick, easy turning. Plows, 
harrows, seeds, cultivates. 

Fast or slow speeds. Simple, easy 
operation. High quality construe 
tion. Write for full details. 


wa PIONEER MFG. CO. 
ii ~Dept. N-3 West Allis, Wis. 


HOTEL 
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BATH 33.00 














Electricity for the Farm. By Wrederick Irving 
Anderson. Tells how to harness waste water pow- 
er, and how to use a gasoline cngine or a windmill 
with a storage battery. Chapters on transmission 
and wiring enable the farm mechanic to install his 
own plant. 265 pages. 9 illustrations. $2. 


Farm Structures. By K. J. T. Exblaw. Practi- 
cal farm buildings which have been built and test- 
ed on farms are described, with complete plans and 
for en construction. 353 pages. 


Farm Concrete. By K. J. T. Ekblaw. How to 
mix and proportion cement for the best results. 
how to estimate costs, how to make forms. How 
to use concrete in steps, ience posts, cisterns, 
culverts, beside the more usual construction. 303 
pages. 95 illustrations. $2.40. 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of price 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
5% Discount on 2 or more books 


specifications 
159 illustrations. 
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supper and the sun’s good night kiss 
on Rainier, Semand Park; for beauty 
of primitive forests, Roosevelt Park 
or Schmidts. Do you think you can 
crowd all these things in 24 hours; if 
not take your choice of one or more. 

Seattle is a city of delightful homes 
—from rustic, flower garlanded cot- 
tages to old-English estates. Other 
attractions for you to view include the 
University of Washington; the Cor- 
nish Musical Art Center; the noted 
Orthopedic Hospital for children. 
Seattle’s retail business section is 
handsome, modern and filled with life 
and color. 


In downtown Seattle, the public 


Seattle proper. 
Mt. Rainier National Park 


Within easy distance of Seattle 
is Mount Rainier National Park. The 
Milwaukee Road is the only railroad 
serving the park, and you will find 
the trip to the mountains at Ash- 
ford one of the outstanding features 
of the entire tour. To this national 
playground a full and glorious day 
will be devoted. 

Here reigns the mighty monarch 
of America’s mountains—Rainier— 
the snow-clad sentinel of the Pacific 
towering nearly three miles into the 
heavens. Gripping Rainier’s upper 
heights is the largest single glacial 
system in the world—28 separate 
rivers of ice, some of them six or 
seven miles long. The tonic air of 
the great snowy peak will make you 
want to don the spiked boots and “tin 
pants” provided at the Paradise Inn, 
and follow an entertaining guide to 
one of the glaciers for snow slid- 
ing, or a hike over the thrilling sky- 
line trail that ends among the clouds. 
Those who prefer may follow this 
trail on horseback. 

In Paradise Valley, where we spend 
part of the day, is a two-mile belt’ 
of Alpine meadows knee-deep with 
many colored wild flowers—inviting 
the visitors to enjoy their brilliant 
hues as he hikes or rides on dim for- 
est paths or mountain trails that lead 
to blue lakes and snow-capped sum- 
mits. And there is rest and quiet 
enjoyment for the visitor who pre- 
fers to sit on the spacious veran- 
da of picturesque Paradise Inn and 
gaze at the glorious mountain pano- 
rama. 


TacomaThen On to California 
From Mt. Rainier our party will 

















return to Tacoma for dinner and 





sightseeing. Tacoma, also on one of 
Puget Sound’s splendid harbors, is 
full of attractions, and while we stay 
only for one evenings, there is plenty 
of amusement to crowd in in the few 
short hours. 

That night we will board a Union 
Pacific Special Train for Portland, 
arriving early Friday morning. From 
the train the entire party will be 
transferred to buses for a complete 
tour over the famous Columbia River 
Highway, passing beautiful Multno- 
mah, Latourell, and Horsetail Falls, 
Cascade Locks, the Window Tunnel 
at Mitchell’s Point, the State fish 
hatchery, and on to Hood River, with 


Valley, where the apple is king upon 
countless acres of noted orchard 
lands. Through the great Columbia 
River Gorge the scenic effects are of 
highest rank, with towering, castel- 
lated walls everywhere overlooking 
the majestic river, one of the most 
beautiful in America. And the lofty 
white cone of Mt. Hood is a thrilling 
sight above the miles of apple trees. 
The Hood River country is also noted 
for its cherries and pears. Conven- 
iently located packing plants, canner- 
ies, dehydration, preserving-and pick- 
ling plants afford a ready market for 
crops. 

Our journey now takes us south 
from Portland to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, with trips to California’s 
orange kingdom, sunny Imperial Val- 
ley and many other points of pro- 
fessional interest—but let’s leave the 
intimate details of these trips for an- 
other chapter. 

Don’t think for a minute that be- 
cause we started talking about Seat- 


YOU WILL DELIGHT IN THE 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER’S TOUR [7:7 


tle that there isn’t something to see 


between Chicago—your point of de- 
parture—and Seattle. The entire 
route of The Milwaukee Road is one 
of remarkable scenic beauty. From 
the time your de luxe “Milwaukee” 
train leaves the Union Station in Chi- 
cago- until it glides into the metro- 
polis of the Northwest, its steel trail 
is a steady succession of sparkling 
lakes, snow-capped mountains, color- 
ful canyons and thriving cities. Your 
Special carries you past the blue 
waters and cool woods of northern 


Wisconsin—along the scenic Upper 


Mississippi for 140 miles to Minnea- 
polis and St. Paul ... on through 


market overlooks the waterfront, a loop trip into famous Hood River the bountiful fields and vast plains of 
which deserves par- the Dakotas and 
ticular mention. Its Montana. Then the 
shoreline extends a glorious mountain 
hundred miles. The Itinerary travel—four great 
Great ships Warp 1», chicago, Il, Milwaukee Rd. 10:30 PM Saturday,  Julyis Tanges—the Belts, 
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one can readily see 
and enjoy nature’s grandeur. 

You can’t afford to miss the won- 
ders the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER’S 
16-day tour holds. It is not only 
sponsored by the magazine but by 
three great railroads—The Milwaukee 
Road, the Southern Pacific, and Rock 
Island Lines, which is assurance of 
the best of everything—trains, meals, 
hotels, sightseeing. Every necessary 
expense included, and expert travel 
guides to relieve you of all planning 
and other details. Plan now to be 
with the happy throng that departs 
from the Union Station, Chicago, at 
10:30 Saturday morning, July 18. 

We shall tell you more about this 
marvelous trip in later issues of this 
magazine. An illustrated booklet is 
now in course of preparation giving 
the itinerary of this Wonder Tour in 
more interesting detail. This booklet 
will be mailed to applicants as soon 
as issued. Send in now the coupon 
for information about the cost, which 
you will find surprisingly low. 








NAME 


ARRANGE TO TAKE PART IN THE 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER TOUR 
Send This Coupon for Information 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


GEN TLEMEN: Without obligation to me please send full particulars 
concerning the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER Tour. 





ADDRESS.. 
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FIRE BLIGHT 
FROM BEEHIVES 


(From Page Five) 

spring blight. Each season the work 
was begun in midwinter and extended 
daily, including Sundays, from then 
to the time when blight. first appear- 
ed. Several thousand cankers of the 
previous season’s blight were tagged 
so as to aid the eye in locating any 
possible areas where oozing might ap- 
pear, and attention was particularly 
focused on a group of unpruned pear 
and apple trees which had been badly 
blighted the year previous. When any 
twig or limb showed signs of oozing 
it was either brought immediately 
into the laboratory for further study, 
or its position carefully noted and 
all new growth subsequently develop- 
ing in its vicinity given special atten- 
tion. 

A number of previously blighted 
twigs and limbs were thus found 
which showed a slimy or sticky ooze 
on the surface, and microscopic ex- 
amination of this ooze invariably 
showed the presence of bacteria, fun- 
gous spores, pollen grain and other 
bodies. But when this ooze was ap- 
plied to very susceptible pear twigs 
(attached to pear trees, over 100 of 
which were maintained in a green- 
house) there was only one case found 
in which the ooze contained virulent 
germs and this was on a blighted 
Spitzenburg apple twig which had de- 
veloped a droplet of ooze in the labor- 
atory. 

In other words, on several hundred 
trees of susceptible varieties, all the 
ooze noted prior to the development 
of the first spring blight, had failed 
to yield evidence to show that it was 
responsible for this blight, despite the 
fact that excellent evidence was ob- 
tained indicating that on these trees 
about two per cent of the twigs and 
limbs blighted the year previous har- 
bored infectious fire blight germs over 
each winter. 


Blight Appears First in Blossoms 


If such blighted tissues had not 
extruded the bacteria and were not 
responsible for the first spring blight, 
where then did the germs come from? 
One lead after another was exploited 
in an effort to solve this problem, only 
to find it leading to a blind alley. For 
three years the mystery threatened to 
remain as deep and unsolved as when 
the investigations were first under- 
taken. Gradually, however, one fact 
was established which seemed to lead 
in a particular direction. Each year 
it was noted that with rare exceptions 
the first blight appeared in the blos- 
som clusters. 

In the meantime the writer and 
others had found that contrary to 
previous assumptions, the blight bac- 
teria in a water suspension could eas- 
ily penetrate young pear and apple 
leaves in the absence of wounds or of 
insect carriers. But in spite of this 
fact the blossoms. were the main seat 
of the early infections. Was it pos- 
sible that the germs were brought 
to the blossoms by pollen and nectar- 
seeking insects and that these insects 
had harbored the germs over winter 
within their living quarters? As the 
honeybee is the chief pollinating 
agent of fruit trees, could it be that 
this “friendly little sprite’? was play- 
ing the dual role of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde? 


Blight from Infected Beehives 


Investigations were thus undertak- 
en on 10 beehives located in an apple 
orchard which had suffered seriously 
from blight. Hundreds of inocula- 
tions on healthy pear trees were made 
from samples of honey plus comb, 
pollen cells, and brood cells taken from 
these hives throughout the summer, 
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XPERIENCED orchardists have discov- 

ered that it pays to use larger amounts 
of nitrogen. Apple growers in nine states 
who top-dressed with Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia averaged $100.96 additional net 
profit per acre over and above the cost of 
the top-dressing. Can you afford to toss 
away such profits? 


Apply 3 to 10 pounds of Arcadian Sulphate 
of Ammonia per tree, depending on age of 
trees and needs of the orchard, whether you 
use the grass-mulch or the tillage-cover-crop 
system of culture. At harvest time you’ll get 


REG 
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Plenty of NITROGEN .. 
means plenty of PROFITS 


ft EMENI 


NITROGEN 


more fruit and bigger and better profits. 

Arcadian contains 20.56% nitrogen, guar- 
anteed. It is dry and free-running — easy to 
apply. It may be obtained in moisture- 
resisting 100- and 200-Ib. bags. 


Buy Arcadian from your fertilizer dealer. 
It is an American product. 





40 Reetor Street, New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga. Norfolk, Va. San Francisco, Calif. 
New Orleans, La. Montreal, Que., Can. 


ARCADIAN 


AT. OFF. 


SULPHATE o/AMMONIA 
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development of blight. Principles of Fruit Growing ByL.H. Bailey 
Briefly m it may be recorded that Practical information for growers of every kind of tree and bush fruits. 
the fire blight germ was isolated time Describes the best location for an orchard. : 
and again from this material -and eee A ~ 0 oe prune, spray and do every operation nec- 


from the bees themselves taken from Methods of harvesting, grading and marketing are described. 
the hives in early spring prior to an * . 53 W 
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signs of blight-in the orchard. Such 
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cultures were in every instance proved 





to be infectious and disease-produc- 
ing on healthy pear trees in artificial 


inoculation tests. S or Health and Recreation 


Thus it was proved that the in- 








fected beehive is at least in part re- 
sponsible for the current season’s 
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blight, and it should be added that :. 
shortly after the writer’s first tech- Bad- Nauheim 





nical publication on this subject par- 








tial confirmation was soon afforded by The German Spa of World Fame 

another investigator working in a re- 

gion considerably removed from the 

Ozarks of Arkansas and Missouri. For Case and Comfort 
Conclusions go to 


situ” contest: "Os: saat Jeschke's Grand Potel 


blooming pear and apple varieties 





which had suffered a severe epidemic 


of blossom blight and in which the L. Jeschke 6. Zorn 
blighted blossoms were widely scat- For all information please address the 
tered, the infection was probably Planaging proprietor: @. Zorn 


brought into the orchard by infected 
(To next page) 
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THE CURB MARKET 


RATES: Per word, for Classified prea in “ 


letters, 15 cents ae word, including name 

co a ag illustrations, tr 

t matter no 

ik cash with order. No Disp! 

Maximum size one-fourth page (1 
any r 


” type, first line capital 


*DISPi savcraement seeped ot 

(Minimum cost $3.00') DISPLAY ADVERT , of 

ade-marks, etc.) set wholly in our 

Advertisement ofiess than 1-2 inch 

1-2 inches). Ordees teay be seat Wiroct; ac thaeegt 
advertising agency. 


» $19.60 
be accepted. 





AGENTS WANTED 


ren 





BIG MONEY DAILY SELLING SHIRTS, TIES, 
Underwear, Pajamas, Belts, Professional Uni- 
forms, eg sh — Children’s Play- 
suits, Outfi REE unnecessary, NIM- 
ROD CO., Dest, 102, ' one. er ‘Vineoln Ave., Chicago. 
*. a ON 1 GALLON OF GAS? STARTLING 
por Gas Saver. All Autos, Motorcycles. 1 Free. 
CRITCHLOW, 3378-A, Wheaton, Lil. 





wa. MEN—WOMEN, 18—50, QUALIFY FOR 
teady Government Positions; pi0s $250 Month; 
Gant education; No Goy’t experience required; Va- 
cations with pay; Thousands appointed yearly. Write, 
Instruction Bureau, 259, St. Louis, Mo., quickly. 
$159.00—$225.00 MONTH. RAILWAY 
Postal Clerks. Steady. Common education sufficient. 
Experience Pay 25 coached free. Write to- 
day. Franklin Insti Dept. B61, Rochester, N. Y. 





MEN 18—35. 





AGENTS—HERE’S A CHANCE TO GET YOUR 

groceries at wholesale and make $15 profit a day 
besides. Wonderful new proposition. Immediate earn- 
ings. ALBERT MILLS, 8996 Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 


ALFALFA SEED 











ae SEED—HARDY TYPE COMMON VA- 

iety. Per bushel en = 40, $10.20, $11.40. Grimm 
Variety Alfalfa sag bee =e $18 00; Unhulled 
White Sweet Clover Seed, 1.00 ; Hulled or Scarified, 
$3.00, $4.50, $5.40; Medium Red Clover, $11.40; Al- 
sike Clover, $10, 80. Bags Free. Write today for 
Samples, 40 Page Catalogue. Lowest Prices. All 
kinds farm and garden seeds. Kansas Seed Co., Sa- 


lina, Kansas. 
BEES 


PURE ITALIAN BEES. GENTLE AND VIGOROUS: 

Shipped in 2 and 3 Ib. Special packages for the 
fruit grower, with queens. Prices reasonable. Write 
Shaw & Ramsey, Loreauville, La. 


FRUIT GROWERS—USE OUR LONG TONGUE 

Caucasian Bees for larger yields. They are gentle, 
prolific, hardy and fly at low temperature. JBolling 
Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 


PURE 8 BAND ITALIAN BEES—1-2 LB. PACKAGE 
with queen $3.50; 10 packages $2.90 each, 20 pack- 
3 Ib. 50 cents more. D. C. Jack- 

















ages $2.50 each. 
son, Funston, Ga. 
ITALIAN BEES WITH QUEENS. TWO POUND 

package $2.75. 5 Packages $2.50 each. Larger or- 
ders cheaper. Write for prices, 24 hours service. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Citronelle Bee Company, Cit- 
ronelle, Ala. 


SPECIAL FRUIT GROWERS ORCHARD PACKAGE. 

tasily handled, No danger getting stung by bees. 
Write for descriptive circular and price list. Red 
Stick Apiaries, Baton Rouge, La. 


PACKAGE BEES by i + ome LAYING ITALIAN 

Queens. 2 Ibs. $2.0 s. $2.50. Any number. 
Orchard pollination ~ a phe prepared. Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed. Overbey Apiarics, Leonville, La. 


BERRY PLANTS 


NEW BLAKEMORE STRAWBERRY—THE WONDER 

berry of them all, highly recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We have pure stock: 25, 85c; 50, 
$1.10; 100, $2.00. Mastodon Everbearing—The greatest 
everbearer out. 25, $1.00; 56, $1.75; 100, $3.00. Great 
Youngberry—This berry is a cross of Austin Dewberry 
and Loganberry; has flavor of Red Raspberry; wonder- 




















ful fruit, makes big yields; clear $500.00 per acre. 
Dozen, $2. 50; 25, $4.50; 50, $6.50; 100, $10.00. Best 
buy ever. All post paid. Send for illustrated catalog. 


J. A. Bauer, Lock Box 168, Judsonia, Ark. 


DOGS 


$30.00 BUYS A COONHOUND THAT MUST PLEASE 
me = trial. Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, B133, 
Kevil, Ky. 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


40 ACRE APPLE ORCHARD 2,500 TREES, 1400 

bearing, $3,000.00. Terms. Might sell half inter- 
est. Pay salary to manage. Might rent 3 years. 
Address T. W. Campbell, Norfork, Ark. 


RAISE FRUITS AND BERRIES IN FAMOUS 

Ozark region of Southern Missouri and Northern 
Arkansas. Thousands of carloads of fruit being 
shipped annually. Ideal growing conditions, gravelly 
soil, abundant rainfall, mild winters, early spring 
assure excellent returns. Exceptional marketing con- 
ditions. Good poultry, dairying and general farming 
section. Pure spring water, healthful climate. Ad- 
dress C. B. Michelson, Colonization Department, Fris- 
co Railroad, 566 Frisco Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





























MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH FOR GOLD TEETH. HIGHEST PRIC 
Information free. Southwest Gold & Silver Co., Box 

68V, Fort Worth, Texas. 

RAISE RABBITS, PIGEONS, GUINEA PIGS. 
Good market. Stock Supplied. Catalogue 10c. 

Houck’s, Box L, Tiffin, Ohio. 

HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, PET- 
erborough, Ontario. 

OLD MONEY WANTED—WILL PAY $100.00 FOR 
1894 Dime, 8S. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head 

— ot Big premiums =— for all rare 

Sen 








for Large Coin Folder. May mean 
hon profit to you. Numismatic Co., Dept. 546, Ft. 


Worth, Tex. 
NURSERY STOCK 


PEACH TREES $4.00. APPLE, $6.00, PER 100. 
Price list free. tian Nurseries, Farina, Ill. 
WE SELL ON THE CREDIT PLAN. BEST VA- 
rieties. Apple, Peach Trees low as 5c. Grapevines, 
8c. Shrubs l0c, Evergreens, 25c. Seeds, Bulbs, etc. 
Benton County Nursery, Box 501, Rogers, Arkansas. 
500 LBS. CATALPA ‘SPECIOSA SEED; 100,000 
Dunlap and Aroma strawberry plants; also grafts, 
seedlings, and cuttings. Full line nursery stock. 
Schroeder Nursery, Farina, Ill. 
REAL BARGAINS IN FIRST CLASS NURSERY 
Stock, Prepaid. Satisfaction Guaranteed, Free 
Catalog. Ozark Nursery, Rogers, Arkansas, 
BARGAINS FOR SPRING—BIG, BEARING-AGE, 
transplanted Apple, Pear, Plum, and Quince, selected 
2 year Dwarf Pears, Norway Spruce Evergreens 
different heights, also Roses, Shrubs, etc., all at prices 
that will surprise you. Send for list of varieties, 
prices, etc. Fifty years’ experience in growing, han- 
dling and shipping trees is my saurantee that the 
buyer will be more than pleased. I have no overhead 
expenses, therefore ean sell at a lower price than others. 
E. H. Burson, Clifton, New York. 
BUDDED PECAN AND WALNUT TREES. BEST 
hardy northern varieties, early and prolific bearers 
of large thin shelled nuts. Catalog free. Indiana 
Nut Nursery, Box 305, Rockport, Ind. 
100 MASTODON OR CHAMPION EVERBEARING 
Strawberry Plants, $1.35, postpaid! $10.00, 1000. 
Gibson, Dunlap, Missionary, Premier, Aroma, $1.00, 
100, postpaid. Missionary, $4.00, 1000. 25 Black 
Raspberries, 25 Red Raspberries, 25 Blackberries, 25 
Dewberries, 12 Grapes, 100 Asparagus, 12 Rhubarb, 6 
assorted Ornamental Shrubs, 60 Gladiola or 25 Iris, 
$1.00; any 6 collections $5.00. Catalog. KIGER’S 
NURSERY, Danville, Iowa. 


PLANTS 


PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, JERSEY 
Wakefield, Copenhagen, Enkhuizen. All Headearly, 
Prepaid 500—$1.25; 1000—$1.75. Express collect 75c— 
1000 Tomato Plants Baltimore, Bonnie Best, Marglobe. 
$1.00—1000 Ruby King Pepper Plants, $1.75—1000 
Caulifiower Plants. $2.50—1000 Porto Rican Potato 
Plants. Safe Arrival guaranteed. Sims Potato Plant 
a aera Ga. 
CUMBERLAND BLACK RASPBERRIES, $2.21 
105 000 315.00, Chief ani Latham largest red Rasp- 
berries, 100 2 year Concord Grape plants $4.00, 1000 
$28.00, Raspberries, Trees, ete. Catalog free. West- 
hauser Nurseries, Sawyer, Michigan (R3) 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS WAKEFIELDS 
Copenhagen Dutch 75e thousand. Stone Mountain 
and Watson watermelon seed 75c. Farmers Exchange, 
Pavo, Ga. 
SHRAWBERRY PLANTS, MASTODON EVERBEAR- 
ing, hundred $1.75. Premier, Beaver, 
Sunehearing Hundred $1. 00. Thousand $7.00. 
paid. Ask for price list. Myers Nursery, Arcadia, 


Wis. 
POSITION WANTED 






































FROST 




















FARMS WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS OR BUSINESS EVERYWHERE. 
Cash buyers, National Brokers, 2513 Lakewood, De- 








troit, Mich. 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 





WANTED TO HEAR FROM OWNER HAVING FARM 
or unimproved land for sale. Give cash price. John 
Black, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


ORCHARD MANAGER WANTS POSITION. EX- 

perience in the East and 7 years manager of large 
western orchard. Best references. Address American 
Fruit Grower, Box P 


TURKEYS 


BEST QUALITY MAMMOTH BRONZE BABY 
turkeys. Low prices. Guaranteed. Send for free 
circular now. It will pay you. 
cock, Wisconsin. 














GROWERS 


CONQUER 


RASPBERRY DISEASES [-::::.} 


disease-free raspberry plants must 
wage a continuous battle; namely, 
wilt and anthracnose. Verticellium 
wilt when once started in a planting 
can easily decrease the stand to such 
an extent that the planting is no 
longer profitable. Verticellium wilt 
is more likely to occur if raspberries 
are grown in land previously devoted 
to the growing of certain vegetables, 
like tomatoes and eggplant. 

One small grower in Ohio obtained 
some disease-free raspberry plants 
and planted them on land in which 
half of the field had been in toma- 
toes the previous season, the other 


half having produced general garden 
crops. That half of the field which 
grew tomatoes the previous season 
showed a few wilted plants the first 
year. These were promptly removed, 
but since the wilt fungus is a soil 
inhabiting organism, little relief was 
secured from removing these plants. 
By the end of the second year, half 
of the plants were killed with wilt 
and it was necessary to discard that 
half of the planting. 


Anthracnose 


Anthracnose (Figs. 3 and 4) as a 
whole is kept under control by Ohio 





Robert Getman, Han- 
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raspberty growers. All of the mem- 
bers of the Ohio Small Fruit Im- 
provement Association must practice 
rigid control measures to keep this 
disease at a minimum. These con- 
trol measures include a dormant 
spraying of the plants with liquid 
lime-sulphur 1-10 just as the buds 
are breaking. Since the spores of the 
anthracnose fungus are not blown by 
wind, but carried by drainage water 
and splashed by rain, the easiest con- 
trol is to keep this disease out of the 
new planting. This can be success- 
fully accomplished by cutting off the 
“heel” or “handle” from the new 
roots before they are set. All plants 
are shipped with about a six-inch 
handle, to facilitate handling. How- 
ever, before any growers take rasp- 
berry plants to their field, these old 
cane stubs should be cut off at the 
barn and the roots planted “blind”. 
Anthracnose can be prevented for a 
few years from entering a new plant- 
ing by strictly observing these pre- 
cautions. 


A Strong Association 


The fame of the disease-free rasp- 
berry plants in Ohio has grown to 
such an extent that for the past sev- 
eral years raspberry tours have been 
conducted in Ohio, and this past sea- 
son several hundred growers from 
New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan 
and Ohio made a three-day tour 
through Ohio’s raspberry districts. 
These disease-free raspberry plant- 
ings are located in practically all 
sections of the State, from the level 
shores of Lake Erie, as shown by 
Figure 1, to the hilly region of south- 
ern Ohio, Figure 7. Only growers 
who are willing to abide by the 
stringent rules of the association are 
admitted as members, and a hearty 
spirit of co-operation is exhibited by 
all. For this reason, the association 
has had phenomenal success in pro- 
ducing disease-free plants and is in 
a position to furnish plants which 
they guarantee to contain not more 
than 1.25 per cent of all virus dis- 
eases combined, nor more than one- 
tenth of one per cent crown gall in- 
fected plants. 





FIRE BLIGHT FROM BEEHIVES 
(From Page 31) 


bees. This is the common form as- 
sumed in blossom blight epidemics in 
contrast to another type in which the 
infections are thickly centered in 
localized parts of the trees, often 
taking the form of twig blight and 
being caused by bacteria which had 
extruded from an overwintered can- 
ker situated at or near the apex of 
the infected area. The writer’s evi- 
dence, which is not as yet complete 
indicates that such infections usually 
occur after the main epidemic of blos- 
som blight. There is also the possi- 
bility of at least one other source 
of infection, but experimental evidence 
for it is still wanting. 

As a matter of caution, it should 
be noted that even if these findings 
are duplicated in different parts of 
the country, this does not mean that 
bees can be dispensed with. As long 
as self-sterile pears and apples are 
grown, these insects seem essential 
for proper pollination. The problem 
of control involves, among other 
things, the maintenance of uninfested 
beehives and the failure to recognize 
this must, as least in part, account 
for the gradual extinction of the pear 
industry in America and for the se- 
vere epidemics on susceptible apple 
varieties in orchards where current 
remedial measures have been prac- 
ticed. 
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GEORGIA APPLE EXCHANGE 
TO CONTINUE TO FUNCTION 


TE Consolidated Apple Growers’ 
Exchange, a co-operative organiza- 
tion which handles the sales of grow- 
ers in Georgia’s famed apple belt, is 
solvent, cannot be forced into bank- 
ruptcy and will continue to do busi- 
ness in its own name, it was an- 
nounced by officials following a 
verdict in its favor before Judge 
Sibley, in the United States Court 
for the Northern District of Georgia, 
convened at Gainesville. 

Louis B: Magid, apple grower. of 
Tallulah Falls, ‘and others, who 
sought to force the exchange into 
pankruptcy, lost their case, a jury 
deciding that the contentions of the 
complainants. were ill-founded and 
without merit, 

The growers’ exchange, of which 
Dr. Stephen A. Barnett, Atlanta, 
prominent physician and apple grow- 
er, is president, and ~J. Caldwell 
Porter, Cornelia, resident manager, 
is generally recognized as a big as- 
set to the apple industry of this sec- 
tion and State. It works entirely in 
the interest of its members, securing 
for them markets for disposing of 
their harvests at the best possible 
prices, and financing, them through 
the season of production. Last sea- 
son, it was stated, many thousands 
of dollars were saved growers 
through the co-operative purchase by 
the exchange of fertilizers and spray 
chemicals, 

The legal proceedings attracted 
widespread interest in Georgia and 
over the Southeast where the Georgia 
Red Apple is celebrated in song 
and story, and was hailed here, 
where thousands gain a livelihood 
from the industry, with great gratifi- 
cation. There stands, in Cornelia, 
what is said to be the only monument 
in the world erected to an apple. It is 
a replica in stone of an apple, meas- 
uring 16 feet in diameter, and reposes 
on a pedestal in front of the railroad 
station.—F'rank C. Gilreath, Georgia. 





“THE BIG RED APPLE” 




















On U. S. Highway 36, eight miles 
west of St. Joseph, Mo., is located 
“The Big Red Apple,” property of 
Hunt Brothers, who have over 600 
acres of apple orchard near the loca- 


tion of this apple. Every convenience 
for the traveling public is included 
in this 30-foot-high apple: gasoline 
Service, rest rooms, refreshments, 
courteous attendants, and novel roof 
garden, with dance floor and camping 
grounds adjoining. The apple is over 
100 feet in circumference. 
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Ig cat and better and where it can be 

ught. 
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EN teady to purchase. 
a new sprayer select a 


ump ders 
MYERS DU-ALL, the y hards 3/5 ¥. Sr rep 


new universal sprayer to do all orcha jrees p 


spraying. Spray booms for vegetables and field: crops—spray ri iep, veyin O 
guns for trees and orchards—one outfit, a single investment, ae De 








all that is now necessary fot the ordinary farm. Plenty of 
power and capacity. Practical three wheel arc- 
= welded trucks. Balanced load. No tipping. No 
weight on horses’.-netks. Objectionable cart 
dan er features eliminated. Duplex, Triplex or 
uadruplex Self-Oiling Pumps. 125, 150, 200 and = 
0 Gallon Tanks. Engine, tractor or traction 
power. High efficiency. Extreme economy. Wide 
~ adaptability. 


Our ‘Catalo, og 
Myers Du-All’s and many other ty, 





~ 











gives. complete information about eae 
s of Hand and po 
‘Power Sprayers for every sérvice. sk for your copy ; / 

rs , _ today. if 
EPE. MYERS & BRO.cs. Hata ne TBE \ \ 


PUMPS-WATER SYSTEMS-PUMPING JACKS-HAY TOOLS-DOOR HANGERS 


PO oy: yr PW A 5 7 
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FIG. 2569 
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FIG.IS21 eee FIG 640 














Cart Rig, Hand Pump 








Buyers’ Service Bureau 


Check the items upon which you wish information that will aid you in 
making an intelligent purchase. 


TILLAGE TOOLS 


FERTILIZERS 


Nitrogen Fertilizers 
Phosphates 

Potash Salts 

Mixed Mineral Fertilizers 
Animal Manures 
Agrieultural Lime 


DUSTING EQUIPMENT 


DOoOooO 








rein <param 7" Barrel Outfit [). Power Dustere 
O Miscible Oil [] Compressed Air Sprayer O Single Walking [] Power Mixer and Duster 
{) Fish-Oil Soap Hand Spray Pump [] Single Riding [] Traction Cart Duster 
CJ Dry Lime-Sulphur (} Power Spray Pump f] Riding Gang (] Hand Power Duster 
{) Liquid Lime-Sulphur ; ; (] Knapsack Duster 
Bord Mixt CL) Spray Rig Tank L) Disk Plows 
o Cop paca ao. () Water Supply Tank {| Horse Harrow SEED 
H “4 ted Ti ss () Supply Tank Tower '} Tractor Tillage Tools - 
at White A ame .] Pipe and Fittings [] Horse Cultivators [] Garden [ Field 
A 1te + ref Le d {] Pressure Spray Hose {] Hand Cultivators [j Flower [JBulbs 
7 Colloid: is 1 ree s L] Spray Nozzles iJ Grape Hoe [) For Cover Crops 
5 Sulgbur Leal aa F] Spray Rods [] Spray Guns CJ Suleetoat: Hone Seed Potatoes 
ca (J Spray and Dust Masks () Springtoot rag 
Bt Sonar aes for Suck tL} Subsoiier, Horse ELECTRICAL 
“ * {.] Subsoiler, Tractor a P : 
1) Combination Insecticide MISCELLANEOUS O] Rakes 1) Hoes a 
oc os afi on at CONTROL EQUIPMENT L) Seuffile Hoe : chen yom ga 
alcium Caseinate acuum eane’! 
(J Codling Moth Bands FARM TOOLS, ETC. a] Kitchen Motor 
DUST MATERIALS [] Fumigants for Root [1 Gasoline Engines [] Sewing Machine Motor 
[1] Dormant Dust oO Suds Premicutinds Ly Rervsene Bapines : neers fare gag 
; ‘ {] Carpenter Tools - 
UO — Dusting Sul F] Machinists’ Tools : Floor Lamps 
() Sulphur-Lead Dust FOR THE HARVEST bt Sineade” Sela [] Electric Water Pumps 
(J Monohydrated Copper & tread) Tools F] Electric Iron [ Grills 
oO Me ksaa thas Cj Ladders 0) Fruit Pickers O Lathes [] Heaters [] Vibrators 
ants L] Picking Sacks B Ss Outfit 
is Meeting Bast C) Berry Crates and Fillers ES Stump Pullers rashes i 
NURSERY STOCK L] Box and Shook Stoc {] Fencing Tools (] Tires atteries 
{] Bushel Baskets Post Hole Diggers C] Spark Plugs [] Gas Savers 
O Plants [) Tub-shape Baskets By Shovels ral Picks Axes ([] Delivery Bodies 
5 Fee | wih Pees si tig ag — [] Electrical Wiring Tools (] Auto Washers 
ma! ru ants iber Fruit Packages 
a 5 mntinnae & Plants C] Package sone 
rnamentals (0 Canning Equipment 
(J Perennials oO ~ Dryers or Dehy- BUYERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 
rators 
MISCELLANEOUS C] Fruit Pitters [Peelers AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
CECHARD EQUIPMENT oe 53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
rading Machinery . 2 
O Orchard Heaters [] Fruit Cleaners Gentlemen: I am planning to buy the articles checked. 
{] Orchard Thermostats {| Fruit Presses 
a H) Glider Presse 
s Pruning Tools B Costeneieins Outhte I am the [Owner [J Renter of ...............--- acres. 
oO reso — [) Basket Facers 
€ O Barrel Presses Name 
SPRAYING EQUIPMENT i] ee Evesbon 
L] Liners and } Cushions 
0 Power Spray Rig L] Stencils 
C] Horse Traction Rig fr] Wax Paper Fe Ee Rae ai Ee TOME LOR nO eT gram REELS LR CATR OU HSER ae 





FASHIONS 


Ls 


























collar gives tailored aspect. Sizes 16, 
18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust. The 86-inch size requires 3% 
yards of 39-inch material with % yard 


in light weight woolen, is lengthened 

with a box-plaited flounce that flares 

prettily in motion. The notched rever 

of 35-inch contrasting. el 


198—A smartly simple one-piece type ; 
195 
h 


297—A rose-red flat crepe is intriguing | 
with the moulded bodice giving the effect 

of a basque. The deep capelet collar is 
youthfully becoming. The circular skirt 160 
widens into fluttering fulness at the hem. Ae 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. The : 

16-year size requires 34% yards of 39-inch” Tai» @ Es 

material with % yard of 35-inch con- yY | 60 

trasting. 











160—A —., ae is gies ister 1 
131—Practical and very charming in treatment in draped eurplice ice. 
rose-brown canton crepe. The pleated Caught with buckle it marks the normal 
ruffing is smart detail. The circular waistline. The ier plaits give the 
skirt hugs the figure. The hem displays skirt a wrapped effect which is very 
soft rippling fulness. Sizes 16, 18, 20 slimming. Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 86, 38, 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. The 40 and 42 inches bust. The 86-inch size 
36-inch size requires 3% yards of 89- requires 3 yards of 39-inch material with 
inch material with 4 yards of plaiting. % yard of 35-inch contrasting. 





Dress Patterns may be secured by mail, postage prepaid, at 15 cents each from AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER PATTERN SERVICE, 58 -W. J 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Be sure to state size required. Enclose 10 cents additional for copy of Fashion Magazine (15 cents where no pattern is orde! 
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